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is the reason 





so many customers always make Castner's their first . . . and 
only... shopping stop. They know Castner's small profit margin 


(SPM) policy is hard at work all the time keeping prices down. 


IT'S CASTNER'S POLICY to keep prices substantially 
lower than the average department store by taking a 
small profit margin (SPM) on the merchandise we sell. 
(Of course this does not apply to. manufacturer's price 


fixed items) 


Everywhere in our store you'll find the things that are new, the 
things that you need, the things that you want . . from Easter 
fashions to home furnishings at substantially lower prices that 


add up to real savings for you. And whenever you save money 


at Castner's . . . SPM is the reason. 
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Travel the VILL 


VAAL CALL 


NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





Coronado, de Vaca, Espejo, Offiate...these are 
a few of the adventurous Spanish explorets 
who, in the century after Columbus 
discovered America, blazed the trails into 
the region now known as The Land of 
Enchantment. Fine highways have long 
supplanted those ancient routes, yet as you 
drive along you will notice the lingering 
traces of Spanish influence. Too, you'll 
come upon world-famed scenic wonders 
and historic places — Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, eight National Monuments, 
and eighteen Indian pueblos. You'll drive 
through millions of acres of national forests, 
through picturesque villages, where the 
romance of the Old West is still appare 
and each day becomes more memo: 

than the day before. Plan now foréyou 
trip along the Highways of Romance 






NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 1410, State Capitol « Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: [_] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
LD Official Highway Map, [_] New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 
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F one ever had words come back to 

haunt one, then it was your associate 
editor the first week in February. Re- 
member back in December when we 
quoted Dr. T. V. Smith’s comment about 
the good teacher being the one who, when 
she calls on herself, finds someone home? 
In case we are living in a fool's paradise 
in supposing you read or remember that, 
we'll remind you that we continued to say 
that unless we cultivate ourselves we are 
predestined to misery or the movies. 

We had occasion on February | to call 
upon ourselves. We won't soon forget 
the Blizzard of 1951. In fact, we'll prob- 
ably bore our grandchildren with minute 
details of the days when Nashville was 
paralyzed and we were snowbound. But 
it did give us a chance to test a thesis 
—one we have had less than a substantial 
amount of faith in—that happy is he who 
lives the life of the hermit. We called upon 
ourselves. 

It wasn’t bad the first day. It was 
wonderful to turn over and sleep till ten 
with no angry conscience needling us to be 
up and doing with a heart for any task. 
It was a little worse the second day, for 
there is no satisfaction in cleaning a clean 
house and it doesn’t take very long to cook 
dinner when one is eating canned soup. 
But by the third day, it was worth the 
effort to walk to the post office—where 
we found little boys putting snowballs in 
the mail boxes and successfully fought 
down the urge to put snowballs down 
their necks. 

Yes, we paid a call. And we must admit 
that we can well spend a little more time 
trying to make us a more interesting 
personality. We got just a little bit tired 
of communing with one who had so little 
to offer. Next time we preach you a 
small sermon, we'll take a test run first. 


T strikes us as just a bit amusing that 
] so many people put so much store 
in appearing learned (pronounce the word 
with two syllables, please). This conver- 
sation didn’t actually happen, we suppose, 
but it could have. We quote from the 
advice given by a character called Pro- 
fessor Maxim S. Kleeshay to a graduate 
student in education (the article is called 
“The Art of Confusion” and was written 
by Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State Univer- 
sity): “In education jargon, we don’t use 
something, we utilize it. We don’t assume 


| something, we proceed on the assumption. 


We don’t talk about plain war, we talk 
about the phenomenon of war. You don’t 
pep-up tired school teachers. You vitalize 
the teaching process. Don’t say measuring 
sticks, say evaluative criteria. . .” 


We could go on, but that will be enough 
for an example. How many times have 
you heard teachers refer to a survey of the 
curriculum, particularly when they are 
talking to Johnny Jones’ mother? Have 
you ever been guilty of talking about the 
factors relating to the exclusion of the 
atypical child? Why don’t we tell Mrs. 
Jones that we are looking over the course 
of study, or that this could be one reason 
the sixth grade girls don’t pal around with 
Betty Jane? 

We have been guilty of trying to appear 
learned on any number of occasions. It 
is a hard tendency to fight. Particularly 
when we are putting words on paper, we 
seem to try to find the longest words in 
the dictionary. We say “that will sutfice” 
when we mean “that will be enough.” 
We say “utilize the curricular offerings” 
when we mean “use what you are trying 
to teach.” But we do hope that you don’t 
do the same thing when Johnny’s mother 
asks you how he is getting along and why 
he was not promoted last term. 





PRING, they say, is just around the 
~ corner. We surely would like to find 
that corner. One week the yellow buds 
are showing in the January jasmine. The 
next week we are living in that place the 
song-writers call a marshmallow world. 
Everything, including the weather, is all 
mixed up. 

Seems to be quite the thing to be con- 
fused. ~ The international situation con- 
tinues in a bad way. The national situa- 
tion is no better. The condition continues 
right on down to individuals. We would 
risk a small wager that few of you can 
see right now where you are going and 
how and why. In fact, we were getting 
right worried about it the other day when 
a friend said, “But if you knew what was 
going to happen, it wouldn’t be any fun.” 
We guess not. 

Reminds us of the fellow who told his 
friend that he was a member of the 
OGAIK. Said friend wanted to know 
what is the OGAIK. The fellow says, “It 
is an organization called Oh Gee Am I 
Konfused.” “But,” his friend said, “you 
don’t spell confused with a K.” “Just 
goes to show how konfused I am,” an- 
swered the puzzled one. 
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Be 1000 aoa next fall through 


this pleasant, dignified work! 


Discover for yourself how you can earn $100 or 
more a week representing The World Book Ency- 
clopedia in your local area. Thousands of teachers 
just like you do this easy, dignified work every 
summer vacation. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens— especially when the 
work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many of 
them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 





We give you free training, and help you in every 
way possible. You cannot do this work our way 
and fail! Some of our highest-paid representa- 
tives have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how YOU can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 

FreLp ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 


(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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EDUCATION AND TAXES 


When the. sales tax was passed in 1947, many people 
thought the state would have all the money it would 
ever need. When the overage of the sales tax was re- 
allocated in 1947, it was said by some that the schools 
and school teachers were taken care of for all time. This 
is 1951 and again the fight is on for more money for edu- 
cation. It is not easy for some members of the Legislature 
to understand why this is necessary. 

School people know that the average daily attendance 
is greater than ever before; that.the training of teachers 
has increased; that the cost of the transportation is up; 
and that it costs more to operate the entire school system 
than ever before. But how many other people know 
this? How many people have you talked to about it? How 
many of you have expressed appreciation to your Legis- 
lators for their support of tax measures as well as for 
their support of education bills? 

To some of you, the increases in appropriations in the 
General Education Bill seem very small, but the total 
increase for the two years, 1951-1953, amounts to approxi- 
mately sixteen million dollars, the exact amount depend- 
ing on how much is allotted for the Retirement System. 

To take care of this increase and other increases in 
costs of state government, Governor Browning has rec- 
ommended two sources of new revenue. 


The Excise Corporate Tax 


At the present time, the State of Tennessee collects a 
tax of 3.75 per cent on incomes of corporations. The 
Federal Government also taxes corporations. Under the 
present system of collecting in Tennessee, a corporation 
may pay the Federal tax first, deduct what is paid, and 
then apply the 3.75 per cent state tax rate to the remain- 
der. The new law, which has been passed and signed by 
the Governor, provides that the state tax must be paid 
first and then the Federal rate applied to the remainder. 

This change in collection of the tax, it is estimated, 
will bring from three and one-half to four million dollars 
a year to the State treasury. While it is not earmarked 
for education, much of it will be necessary to take care of 
the. approximately eight million a year increase in the 
General Education Bill. While your Legislator was not 
pledged to support any particular tax bill, you should 
express thanks to those who supported this bill. It will 
help make’ possible the continuation of our school 
program. 


Increase in Cigarette Tax 


The second major tax bill recommended by the Gov- 
ernor is an increase of two cents on a package of cigar- 
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ettes, making the total state tax five cents. It was thought 
that this tax would not meet with too much opposition 
(and it may have become a law by the time you read 
this), but at the time of writing it is the hottest issue 
before the Legislature. 


On February 5, the House of Representatives passed 
the bill by a large majority, but on February 7, the Senate 
voted 16 to 15 to refer the bill back to the Finance Ways 
and Means Committee. There were not enough votes 
to pass it. Two or three Senators said they would vote 
for the bill if the funds were earmarked for education. 
To earmark the funds, the bill had to be rewritten, re- 
introduced, and started through the “legislative mill” all 
over again. 


If this tax bill is passed, it is estimated that the new 
revenue will amount to three and one-half to four million 
dollars a year. With the expected increase in excise 
corporate tax collections, this makes a total of seven or 
eight million dollars a year in new revenue, or about 
enough to take care of the increases in the General Edu- 
cation Bill. So whether the funds are earmarked for 
education or not, they will go to education. 


The Economy Bloc 


The fight on both these tax measures has been hard and 
bitter, especially in the Senate. Opponents of the bill, 
for the most part, are opposed to any new taxes. They 
argue that in this time of national emergency we should 
“hold the line,” reduce expenses, and concentrate our 
efforts on meeting the emergency. 


To get increases for education when the money is al- 
ready available is one thing. To get new sources of 
revenue is quite another thing. 


Our Friends 


Those members of the House and those Senators who 
voted against one or both of the tax measures are not 
necessarily against the education bills. They sincerely 
believe that these bills could be financed without new 
taxes, and some of them are opposed to any new taxes. 
They should not be condemned. On the other hand, if 
some of our friends had not voted for the tax bills, the 
sixteen million dollar increase in the General Education 
Bill would not have been possible. 


Thanks should be given where thanks are due. Let 
the members who made the funds possible know that you 
appreciate what they did. Let them know, not by one 
letter or ten, but by hundreds of them. 









Q Here’s some “small change” that amounts to big 
money. Combine two of the coins below to find the exact 
amount contributed to the miners’ welfare and pension 
funds by the coal operators for each ton of coal the miners 


produce. 


af 99 


- _ 
wu 





A Combine the quarter and the nickel for a total of 
thirty cents a ton. This adds up to about 125 million 
dollars a year. Man for man, more money is spent on 
miners’ pensions, health, and insurance than on benefits 
for the workers in any other major industry. 


Q How much coal is needed to make any one of the 
following: 300 pounds of cement; 100 pounds of paper; 
70 pounds of steel; 100 pounds of aluminum? Circle the 


right man. 


10 POUNDS 


50 POUNDS 


100 POUNDS 


A 100 pounds of coal is the right answer. When you 
think of the staggering amounts of paper, steel, alumi- 
num, and cement that America consumes each year, 
you'll realize what a great part coal plays in our American 
way of life. 


8 


Q One of the biggest and most vital moving jobs in the nation 
is the shipment of coal from mines to market. Check the three 
means of transportation most important to coal. 


= 





A Railroads, waterways, and trucks are coal’s big carriers. 
The only time airplanes carried coal in quantity was during 
the “Berlin Air Lift” when more than two-thirds of all the 
tonnage flown to Berlin was coal. In America, coal accounts 
for over 24% of the total tonnage hauled by Class I railroads. 


Q Here’s a “true-false” 
question on home heating. 

You can have coal heat 
in your home all year long 
without ever touching a 
shovel. 


[] TRUE [) FALSE 





A Absolutely true! Modern coal stokers feed coal directly 
from the bin to the furnace, and even remove ashes automatic- 
ally. Coal continues to be the source of the most even and 


healthful heat known. 


Free These questions and 
answers are only four of many in our 


fascinating new booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” It’s in- 
teresting and it’s fun. You and your pupils will enjoy 
it together. Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 
320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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TENNESSEE HIGH SCHOOLS AND 


OST of us have lately expressed 
M increasing concern over the 
fact that our high schools may not 
be making their maximum contribu- 
tion in terms of what is required of 
them during the current international 
crisis. This is the same concern which 
Tennessee’s high school administra- 
tors and teachers expressed some ten 
years ago and which prompted them 
to make such adjustments in their 
instructional programs as tended to 
further the war effort from 1941 to 
1945. Our high school program today 
should not be substantially different 
from what it was during World War 
II. It may be well to review some of 
the specific contributions which our 
high schools should make to help our 
country through the present emer- 


gency. 
Physical Education Is First 


First and foremost, I give top 
priority to a sound health and physi- 
cal education program. All of us 
well remember the stern criticism to 
which the secondary schools of the 
United States were subjected at the 
beginning of World War II. We were 
constantly reminded of the large per- 
centage of men who were found 
physically and emotionally unfit for 
military service, and we were told 
in no uncertain terms that such a 
deplorable state of affairs would not 
have existed had the high schools 
been alert to this need in prewar 
days and had organized effective 
health and physical education pro- 
grams for building up and maintain- 
ing physical well-being and vigor. 

Although those of us who work in 
the field of secondary education were 
disposed to defend ours -lves against 
this charge and to contend that we 
were not wholly responsible for the 
impaired physical condition of our 
young men and young women of 
military age, yet the fact unalterably 
remains that the secondary schools 
of the United States had perforce to 
assume at least a share of the respon- 
sibility. Now, we are being told that 
this problem is just about as serious 
as before. 
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The International Crisis 


R. R. VANCE 
Director, Division of Public Schools (High) 


Although we have made rapid and 
important strides in improving our 
health and physical education pro- 
gram in Tennessee high schools, the 
fact remains that we still have a long 
way to go. Young men are still being 
rejected as physically unfit to with- 
stand the rigors of military service. 
We have been advised that many 
men who passed their initial physical 
examinations have subsequently been 
found to be unable to withstand the 
rugged physical demands of war. 
Some of our military leaders have 
told us that our men could have bet- 
ter borne the rigors of fighting in 
Korea’s sub-zero weather if they had 
had the advantage of a rigid body- 
conditioning program of physical 
education before they entered the 
service. 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
frigid North Korean weather has 
exacted a far more frightful toll of 
death and of physical suffering and 
impairment than the bullets and 
shells of the enemy. And it is also 
probably true that our valiant men 
have been thrown into this military 
conflict lacking the stamina, endur- 
ance, and toughness of physique 
requisite for sustaining the terrific 
physical impact of fighting a wily 
and treacherous foe under most un- 
favorable conditions. The exigencies 
of the time require that we keep 
constantly in mind the fact that our 
high school boys are just a step away 
from military service, i.e., those who 
pass the physical examinations. 
Therefore, | am recommending that 


the superintendents and high school - 


principals of Tennessee begin at once 
to step up their health and physical 
education programs. By the begin- 
ning of the school year 1951-52, every 
high school should be ready to put 


into effective operation an expanded, 


strengthened, and intensified physi- 
cal education program. In helping 
to bolster our long-range program of 
national defense, the secondary 
schools cannot avoid giving top bill- 
ing to a functional program of health 
and physical education. 


Mathematics and Science 

Second on my priority listing is a 
broadened emphasis upon mathe- 
matics and science. Again, going 
back to World War II days, we re- 
member the general insistence upon 
teaching more mathematics and sci- 
ence more effectively to more stu- 
dents. We were properly informed 
that the armed services during World 
War II wanted men with a_ back- 
ground training in mathematics and 
science so that they could be more 
readily assimilated into a war ma- 
chine which required of its personnel 
a high degree of technological train- 
ing. The need for more technical 
training is more urgent now than 
during World War II. Therefore, I 
recommend that the high school ad- 
ministrative officials of the state (1) 
employ the strongest mathematics 
and science teachers that they can 
possibly find for next year, (2) offer 
more courses in these two fields, and 
(3) encourage more students to elect 
mathematics and science. Of course, 
I want to insist also that instruction 
in these two fields be made more 
thorough than in the past. 

I shall next recommend the inclu- 
sion of more industrial arts courses 
in the high school program of studies. 
I refer specifically to such courses as 
radio, electricity, aviation, and any 
others which provide something of 
the type of technical training re- 
quired of men entering certain fields 
of military service. It will doubtless 

(Continued on page 47) 





We Need to Change Our Views on 


HIGH 


HERE are two things that state 
high school athletic associations 
are trying to do. I believe that 
colleges and universities can help the 
state associations reach these goals. 
In the first place, our state asso- 
ciations are trying—rather feebly in 
some cases, it is true—to help the 
people of their states to understand 
that athletic contests are a part of 
our educational program. The term 
“people” includes principals, coaches, 
teachers, students and spectators. 

In the second place, these associa- 
tions, in cooperation with school 
administrators, are attempting to 
conduct the high school sports pro- 
gram on a high plane—and in a 
manner that is in keeping with the 
fundamental principles of education. 
This involves improving the good 
features of the present program and 
eliminating as many of the undesir- 
able features as possible. 


We Tried to Measure 


A few years ago many of us were 
introduced to the evaluative criteria 
—a set of standards for measuring 
the effectiveness of any given high 
school program. Most of us at- 
tempted to apply this set of stand- 
ards to our own high school. 

In dealing with the evaluative 
criteria—if we were honest with our- 
selves—many of us found that our 
actual practice was far afield of the 
written statement of the school’s 
philosophy. We contended that we 
believed a school should be operated 
to produce certain results. But we 
found in some instances that we 
actually operated the school so that 
it was virtually impossible to do 
what we maintained a school should 
do. 

It seems to me we are in the same 
state of mind regarding our high 
school athletic program. We are 
rushing ahead, our program is ex- 
panding rapidly, crowds are larger 
than ever before, the number of 
participants and the number of spec- 
tators are increasing steadily, and the 
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Executive Secretary 
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amount of publicity is being doubled 
and trebled. 

We might think of the Tennessean 
who went to Teaxs. He was very 
unhappy with Texas. One day he 
saw a strange bird, and asked a 
Texan what kind of bird it was. The 
Texan replied, “That’s a bird of para- 
dise.” The Tennessean took a second 
look and said sadly, “He sure is a 
long way from home.” 

Sometimes, I fear that we are a 
“long way from home” in the conduct 
of our athletic programs. We are 
too busy with schedules, gate re- 
ceipts, handling crowds, developing 
championship teams, to give much 
real thought to what we expect to 
accomplish with our school sports 


program. 
What Do We Want To Do? 


We need to ask ourselves just what 
objectives we have in mind, what 
values of an educational nature 
should result from our athletic con- 
tests? In answering these questions, 
colleges and universities should work 
closely with state high school asso- 
ciations, school principals, coaches 
and physical education teachers. 
Such work should result in an ath- 
letic philosophy which can be boiled 
down to simple statements. 

The University of Minnesota As- 
sociation of Men in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation h a s 
worked out a number of Sportsman- 
ship Codes—one for spectators, one 
for participants and one for coaches. 
These codes, with suggestions for 
promoting them, have been pub- 
lished in the bulletin of the Minne- 
sota State High School League. 

Probably the best piece of work 
along this line to come to my atten- 
tion has been done in Wisconsin. A 


committee on Interscholastic Athlet- 
ics was appointed by the State Phys- 
ical Education Committee, which 
was a part of the Wisconsin Coopera- 
tive Educational Planning Program. 
The committee adopted this funda- 
mental point of view: “That inter- 
scholastic athletics are a part of the 
total educational program of the 
school and should be conducted in 
such a manner as to yield as large 
an educational return as possible.” 

The report sets out certain basic 
principles and attempts to define the 
purposes of interscholastic athletics. 
Athletic programs for boys and girls 
and standards for administering them 
are discussed. Finally, a number of 
proposed studies in interscholastic 
athletics are listed. The report is 
Bulletin 13 of the Wisconsin Coop- 
erative Educational Planning Pro- 
gram. 

I mention these examples to show 
that school people are coming to 
realize that there is a definite need 
for re-thinking and re-stating the 
purposes of our program of inter- 
scholastic athletics. 


Codes Must Be Practiced 


Difficult as it is, a clear, concise 
statement of the objectives of this 
athletic program is the simplest part 
of the task. There are many excellent 
codes and statements of athletic 
philosophy, attractively printed, re- 
posing in desk drawers under stacks 
of papers rarely touched. The big 
job is not to get such statements on 
paper, but to get them in the minds 
and hearts of those who direct, par- 
ticipate in, or watch our athletic 
contests. 

Such codes must be accepted and 
practiced by those who administer 
our athletics before we can hope to 
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see them accepted and practiced by 
players and spectators. 

If this is to happen, we must do a 
better job of training those who are 
leaders of our sports activities. The 
Wisconsin Committee on Interschol- 
astic Athletics lays down this prin- 
ciple: “If a sport is to make its proper 
contribution to the purposes of edu- 
cation, it must be conducted by a 
high quality of leadership which 
clearly understands its goals and 
seeks to attain them.” In too many 
cases, I fear, our program of school 
sports does not have such leadership 
—and will not have until a different 
type of training is given those who 
are entering this important work. 


Coaches Are Commercialized 


As a rule, the best coaching jobs 
go to the athletes who have been 
outstanding members of a college or 
university team. A young man enters 
coaching as the product of a highly 
specialized and, in many cases, 
highly commercialized athletic pro- 
gram. The bigger the program, the 
higher the school board (and often 
the school administrator) is willing 
to bid for his services. 

Such a background is not, to say 
the least, ideal. College and univer- 
sity teams are usually built and main- 
tained by high pressure recruiting. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that 
a beginning coach who has played 
under such a system is inclined to 
follow the same practice in building 
his high school team. Strict state 
association rules have pretty well 
stopped the recruiting of athletes by 
our public schools except in the case 
of boys who are graduating from 
junior high schools. In our large 
cities the senior high coaches, as- 
sisted by alumni, are following the 
college pattern of recruiting and are 
engaging in an undercover scramble 
for promising talent. Some coaches 
see no harm in such practices; others 
say they must do it against their 
better judgment in order to meet 
competition. 


Are Athletes Privileged? 

In the larger colleges and universi- 
ties many boys on the football or 
basketball squad come to believe 
that football or basketball comes first 
—the process of getting an education 
from books and instructors is to be 
accomplished in spare time if there 
is any. 
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High school administrators do not 
like the idea that the school owes an 
athlete something for all he has done 
for it. They feel that it is not sound 
thinking for a boy to feel that he 
should be given special consideration 
for being a member of the high 
school team. If sports do all we 
claim they do for a boy, the boy is 
indebted to the school for having 
received more attention, more train- 
ing and more use of the school facil- 
ities than other students. 

As a college player the prospective 
coach becomes accustomed to gen- 
erous spending for supplies. When 
his principal calls his hand for using 
half a dozen footballs in one week, 
he feels that the school administrator 
is not cooperating. 

I am trying to show that a high 
school coach fresh from big time 
college play is often asked to turn his 
back and go counter to what he has 
been doing for four years, to throw 
a system that gets results as far as 
the number of games won—and high 
school coaches are under pressure to 


Must we win every game or fire the coach? 


than toward an imposing record of 
games won. The technical know-how 
is given to him in generous propor- 
tions by his college coaches, but I 
fear the average young coach thinks 
his chief objective is winning games. 
Unfortunately, his employers soon 
teach him to think in such terms if - 
he is unorthodox enough to minimize 
winning. 


More Training Might Help 


I have indicated that I think there 
is something to be desired in the 
preparatory training our coaches are 
receiving. What about the in-service 
training? Most of us recall that we 
had much to learn in the hard school 
of experience after we began strug- 
gling with this thing called a job. 

Practically all state associations 
sponsor coaching clinics. These clin- 
ics are usually held in the summer 
and are in session from three days 
to a week. Their purpose is to give 
additional training to coaches. While 
some associations conduct their own 
clinics, many are held at the state 


Or is there 


something more than a string of victories to high school 


athletics? 


win games, don’t forget that! Under 
the circumstances, I wonder that 
many high school coaches are able 
to make the adjustments they are 
called on to make. 


Coaches Must Understand 


Colleges and universities must give 
us coaches with a different sort of 
training, men who understand and 
believe that the athletic program is 
only a part of the total program of 
education. And our institutions of 
higher learning must assist the state 
high school associations in preparing 
school boards and rabid fans, and 
even some school administrators, to 
employ such coaches. 

The high school coach wields a 
tremendous influence. He should be 
more than a man who knows how to 
impart the technical aspects of the 
sports he will direct. He needs to 
have a clear understanding of the 
objectives or purposes of athletics in 
our secondary schools, and he needs 
to be willing to direct his efforts 
toward reaching those goals rather 


university or a state college. The 
school then provides living quarters 
and other facilities and usually the 
coaching staff directs or assists in 
directing the clinic. 

What happens at these clinics held 
for the purpose of adding to the skill 
of the high school coach? An in- 
structor is selected, usually a college 
coach whose recruiting practices and 
scholarship grants have made it pos- 
sible for him to have an outstanding 
team. He comes in and holds forth 
for three or four days on offense and 
defense—which is well and good as 
far as it goes. But it doesn’t go far 
enough. Maybe a coaching clinic 
is not the place to say anything about 
the educational aspects of our var- 
ious sports. Judging from the pro- 
grams of the gatherings, such must 
be true, but there ought to be a time 
and place somewhere to discuss these 
subjects. 

We criticise the colleges for giving 
us technical experts in football with 
no knowledge or understanding of 


(Continued on page 54) 
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ISS Coltier, let us go in with 
you, please.” 
At the plaintive appeal, the 


teacher looked down into the 
pinched face of Agnes Robbins, 
spokesman for the shivering group 
of children huddling against the 
outer door of the Big Red School- 
house. It was a cold, bleak, Decem- 
ber morning. A pale, discouraged 
sun made halfhearted attempts to 
penetrate the smog that held on to 
the early hours of the morning with 
sullen stubborness. 

“Is my auditorium large enough to 
hold all you Robbinses?” The teach- 
er tried to speak playfully to mask 
the mingled pity and exasperation 
that filled her heart whenever she 
turned her attention to the large 
families of the slum region in which 
she taught: pity for fathers and 
mothers caught in the eternal trinity 
of poverty, passion, and propagation; 
and pity for their ubiquitous off- 
spring; but exasperation with both 
parents and children because of 
their sacrifice of essentials to non-es- 
sentials. 

She recalled how last week when 
she had visited Mr. and Mrs. Robbins 
they had deplored the inability of 
themselves and the welfare organ- 
izations to provide their ten children 
with the bare necessities of life; but 
they had punctuated their remarks 
with vigorous expectorations of 
tobacco juice. Today the seven Rob- 
binses of school age stood before her 
in the worn, inadequate remnants of 
the cast-off clothes of nieces and 
nephews of the teachers. Their 
gaunt bodies and bloodless faces be- 
spoke an urgent need for milk and 
steak; yet the jaws of some of them 
made vigorous attacks on the con- 
coction known as blow-gum, while 
the tongues of others worked lacka- 
daisically on all-day suckers of 
vicious proportions. 

“Can we go in, Miss Coltier?” It 
was Charles, the oldest Robbins 
child, speaking this time. “I'm “bout 
to freeze out here.” 

“What was it Mr. Weaver said 
about children going into the build- 
ing before eight o'clock?” reminded 
the teacher. 

“Said not to,” chattered Mamie 
Robbins of the First Grade. 

“Why?” continued - Miss Coltier 
relentlessly. 
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“’Cause so many younguns gits 
into the teachers’ things and into 
other kids’ desks and keeps up sich 
a racket all the time,” answered 
Mamie. 

“But gee, Miss Coltier, it ain't us 
doin’ that. It’s them other kids,” de- 
fended Jackie Robbins. 

“Shut up, Jackie, don’t sass the 
teacher,” reprimanded Agnes, the 
little old woman of the group. “It 
was us, too. It was Charlie.” The 
nine-year-old Agnes eyed the fifteen- 
year-old Charlie with severity. “Miss 
Coltier, Mama said if Charlie give 
you any more trouble to whup him 
and let her know and she'd give him 
something he didn’t want when he 
come home.” 

Before the rebuke of his little sis- 
ter, the tall gangling Charles hung 
his head shamefacedly and muttered 
something about thinking it was al- 
ready eight oclock. 

“No, it isn't eight,” asserted the 
teacher. “It’s only a few minutes 
after seven. I come early because 
my brother has to get to his work 
early and he brings me by here in 
his car; and besides, there's a lot of 
work I need to do every morning 
before school; but most of the teach- 
ers can't get here so early. You re- 
member that Mr. Weaver suggested 
that you children leave home at 
about a quarter of eight so you 
wouldn’t have to stand out in the 
cold. Leaving home at seven-forty- 
five gives you thirty minutes in 
which to get here. Why don't you 
follow his suggestion, Children?” 

The Robbinses stared fixedly at the 
ground. Miss Coltier ransacked her 
mind for possible reasons for their 
early arrival in what appeared to be 
flagrant disregard of the wishes of 
the Principal and the teachers. It 


wasn't just today; it was every day. 
And it wasn’t just the Robbinses; in 
a few minutes so many boys and 
girls would swell the group that the 
front of the Big Red Schoolhouse 
would be thronged by the ill-clad, 
anemic-looking children of the slums 
—hatless, some coatless, and all 
gloveless. 

Why would they insist upon com- 
ing to school almost before the jani- 
tor arrived? Miss Coltier had visited 
the homes and had seen what un- 
kempt, desolate shacks they were, 
slatternly hovels in which families of 
eight and ten shivered around one 
struggling grate fire. She could easily 
see why the neglected children 
would want to escape their makeshift 
homes and enter the warm, spacious 
classrooms, places of cheerfulness 
and brightness; but the children 
knew the rules—that they could not 
go into the classrooms until the 
teachers came; furthermore, they 
knew that the teachers lived on the 
other side of the city and would not 
arrive until eight o’clock. Experience 
had demonstrated that unsupervised 
children could not be allowed in the 
Big Red Schoolhouse. The tempta- 
tions of thievery, fistic combat, ob- 
scene expression, and sex activity 
were too much for them. They knew 
all this. Why then did they insist on 
coming? No matter how early she 
arrived some shivering child always 
preceded her. 


GREAT crowd of children 

joined the Robbinses. A wist- 
ful, sad-eyed little girl reached out 
her red, chapped hands to rub the 
fur cuffs on Miss Coltier’s wrap, and 
ventured a low, “Sure is a pretty 
coat, Miss Coltier.” 
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The teacher caught the rough, 
work-hardened hands of the child 
between her gloved ones and man- 
aged to examine them without ap- 
pearing to do so. They were the 
hands of a woman of sixty, wrinkled 
in countless lines. Miss Coltier knew 
why: at ten years of age Helen Mc- 
Elroy was doing all the laundry 
work for the family of eight. 

“Lemme go in, Miss Coltier. You 
know me. I'm a good boy.” The 
speaker this time was Robert Wil- 
liamson. A howl of derision from 
the other children greeted his pro- 
fession of sanctity: 

“Yeah! You're good all right. Good 
for nothin’. You'd have the whole 
place plum tore down in three min- 
utes.” 

Mrs. Williamson had confided to 
Miss Coltier that Robert had fallen 


grown man was her companion dur- 
ing her nocturnal adventures. Re- 
becca had but lately been released 
by Juvenile Court authorities. 

“I see William Morrison coming, 
Stuart. Wouldn't you like to go help 
him?” At the teacher's words the 
sensitive youth bounded away to as- 
sist the crippled William Morrison. 
William’s legs had hung useless ever 
since an attack of infantile paralysis. 
He slung himself around by the aid 
of crutches, taking his frequent falls 
with the same uncomplainingness 
with which he met all the affairs of 
his painful pathway. Attempts to get 
him in the Crippled Children’s Clinic 
had been thwarted by his parent's 
desire to exploit his condition as a 
source of income. The sweet-spirited 
cripple was a great favorite with the 
other children. They carried him up 


Holger Anderson is assistant professor of psychology at 


Memphis State College. 


He and his wife are authors of 


Sketches of the Big. Red Schoolhouse, one of which is pub- 
lished here. How many of your own children do you find 


among the Early Birds? 


on his head when a baby, and “them 
Red Cross doctors said he was fifty- 
one per cent off.” She had solicited 
the teacher's aid in getting the boy 
assigned to a school for feeble- 
minded children. Investigation had 
revealed a long waiting list at the 
state institution. There was nothing 
to do but try to keep the boy from 
becoming excited and confiscate the 
knives he kept acquiring. Miss Col- 
tier placed a calming hand on the 
child’s shoulder. 

“They're just joking you, Robert. 
Don’t pay any attention to them.” 

“Say, Miss Coltier, didja know the 
Juvenile Court’s out looking for Re- 
becca Davis again? She never come 
home again last night.” Gladys 
Crane, who stood in the place of 
town-crier for the neighborhood, 
came dashing up to make her 
triumphant pronouncement in cheer- 
ful disregard of Rebecca’s brother, 
Stuart. 

There was an excited buzz among 
the children. Ten-year old Rebecca 
kept them entertained quite often 
with her propensities for spending 
the night out. Rumor had it that a 
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and down stairs on their immature 
backs and fought for the privilege of 
helping him. Understanding that 
William’s infirmity entitled him to 
special dispensations, they now stood 
aside while Stuart helped him into 
the building. 


NOTHER group of children 
joined the boys and girls who 
shook with cold in front of the 
Big Red Schoolhouse. Among the 
newcomers were Louis Collins and 
his sister Elise. Louis caught the eye 
of his teacher and an understanding 
glance passed between them. They 
were friends now. The boy had but 
recently been released from the Re- 
form School, and for several weeks 
after his admission to the Big Red 
School house he had made the lives 
of his teachers miserable. His class- 
mates had let him know that they 
considered him a thrilling character 
as a result of his sojourn in the place 
for Bad Boys and, under the pressure 
of social expectancy, he had lived up 
to his assigned role. His young sister, 
Elise, had camouflaged her embar- 
rassment over her brother by an atti- 


tude of extreme belligerence toward 
the entire world. 

Miss Coltier had noticed that the 
Collins children brought no lunch 
from home and bought none in the 
lunchroom of the school. A visit to 
the home had revealed a condition of 
abject poverty and of fiery resent- 
ment of the economic order which 
permitted some to accumulate mil- 
lions while others starved. Miss 
Coltier had made an arrangement 
whereby the Collins children did 
some work for her after school in 
return for lunch money. She beck- 
oned now to Louis and drew him 
aside. 

“Louis,” she said, “we are buddies. 
You are already helping me a great 
deal. Now I need your advice. As 
you know, we face a difficult problem 
here in our school because of the way 
the children get here long before the 
teachers can arrive. You understand 
all the difficulties that causes. As 
a great favor to me, will you explain 
why the boys and girls just will come 
so early in spite of everything we do 
and say?” 

The boy hesitated for a moment, 
then met the teacher’s plea manfully: 


“Tl tell you, Miss Coltier. I guess 
it’s with them like it is with us at our 
house. We just don’t have no clock 
that'll keep good time. Sometimes 
we wait till we see somebody else 
goin’ by before we start out, but 
sometimes we get scared and think 
maybe ever’body else has done gone 
and well be late. So we get in a 
hurry and then when we get here we 
find it’s early and nobody else has 
come.” 

The teacher stood silent for a 
moment. That explained why every 
clock she bought for her desk dis- 
appeared in a few days. She should 
have known. 

“Thank you very much, Louis. I 
never thought of that.” Then turn- 
ing to the shivering group, the teach- 
er said: 

“Boys and girls, I’m going to take 
the responsibility of letting you in. 
I think all of you know that my roll- 
call room is the auditorium. Go in 
there and sit down. It’s small, but I 
suppose it will hold all who are here 
now and the next fifty who come. 
Louis, will you please take charge 
until I get there? I seem to have 
something in my eye.” 
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The Congo Came to Life 


We Visited the African Congo 


UR fourth and fifth grades are 
taught together—all thirty-eight 
children—in a temporary classroom 
that once was a hall. The prob- 
lem, then, was to find a way to apply 
time and materials in a limited space 
so that a greater number of subjects 
could be taught to the two grades. 
To the average child, the zones of 
the earth that differ from his own are 
intensely interesting, and all of us 
like to travel. We decided to visit 
the African Congo, for by traveling 
there in our own classroom we could 
bring into the picture art, science, 
spelling, reading, English, geogra- 
phy, and some history and arithme- 
tic. 

The approach for the unit was 
“travel” and class discussions brought 
out many modes of travel. The group 
decided to make our trip by boat. In 
the art class we made free hand 
drawings and one of the fifth grade 
pupils did an excellent one of a boat 
which the class named The Putnam. 
(Naming the boat for the county was 
tactfully suggested by the teacher, 
and led to some interesting discus- 
sion of local geography. ) 

As the trip progressed we decided 
that we needed to make better time 
traveling and in South America an 
airplane was bought. This involved 
much talk of money values and arith- 
metic. The plane was named The 
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Tennessee—another geography les- 
son—and a picture of each child was 
placed in the cellophane cabin of the 
toy plane which was hung from the 
ceiling. 

On the banks of the Congo River, 
the pupils built a hut which was 
surrounded by a small forest. The 
Congo was a strip of blue paper in 
a corner of the room, covered with 
pieces of window glass. Moss, small 
rocks, grass and wood were placed 
along both sides of the river and 
the forest took on a natural look af- 
ter real tree branches, cedar and pine 
sprigs were added. 

Some cocoanut and palm trees 
were made of paper. One of the 
trees had a real bird’s nest in it, with 
a toy bird on the nest. Here we in- 





Primarily, the purpose of a unit in 
the program is essentially that of all 
education: to help boys and girls live 
as happily and successfully as pos- 
sible. In many subjects, due to the 
differences in children, they must be 
grouped accordingly. This feature 
makes the unit doubly attractive, be- 
cause here the room works precisely 
as that, a unit, and each individual 
has the advantage of making his own 
personal contributions. It gives each 
youngster, and especially those who 
are slow in other things, a sense of 
pride for having contributed person- 
ally or engaged directly in the 
project. 

Mrs. Treva F. Smith 





corporated the science lesson—how 
birds and spiders eat the insects 
that would eventually destroy vege- 
tation. 

Up one of the cocoanut trees 
climbed a native (a doll made by one 
of the fourth grade girls) in search 
of food. 

Our hut was made of a packing 
barrel with a door cut out. The roof 
was made of brown paper, which 
led to a lesson in conservation. We 
learned to be especially careful of 
fire around things that burned easily. 
And in the forest surrounding the hut 
roamed monkeys, zebras, giraffes, 
and elephants. 

Thirty-eight pupils could not al- 
ways be kept busy working on the 
forest and village, so other things 
were added. One of these was a 
frieze on both walls, the drawings 
all done by the pupils in colors. 

This travel project covered a whole 
year’s work in these grades. It was 
planned carefully to allow for special 
visits at special times. For example, 
at Christmas we visited in Egypt 
where Christmas scenes, songs and 
stories were fully utilized. 


The First Grade at the Circus 


VERYBODY loves a circus— 

and first-graders are no excep- 
tion. After we had read a story 
about circus animals, my first grade 
wanted to make a circus. 

Language arts were developed 
through reading and discussing sto- 
ries about the circus animals and 
talking about the pictures. Then we 


MRS. BERNELLE KEYS 

Fall Branch School, Washington 

County 

made a merry-go-round from an old 

umbrella. We put the handle in 

a box of sand and on the end of each 

rib we put a hobby-horse the chil- 
dren had colored. 

Art was used often and happily. 
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The chiidren made animals from pa- 
per and clay. They seemed to enjoy 
most making a giraffe from clay and 
spools. Wooden sticks were used 
to make cages for the wild animals. 

As we learned new words we wrote 
them—elephant, pony, monkey, cir- 
cus, cage, and parade. We counted 
objects and learned numbers that 
way. 

The activity closed with a program 
planned by the children. They 


printed invitations for their parents 


to come to the circus parade. Each 
child had a part in the parade. Some 
of them imitated the elephant and 
pony. Two of the boys brought their 
wagons and pulled cages with wild 
animals. The balloon man was there. 
And there were many clowns to do 
tricks. 


The children learned cooperation 
and neatness. But most of all, they 
were happy working and playing to- 
gether. 


Indians Are Interesting 


TUDYING about Indian life is 
fun. It has a strong appeal to 
smaller children. We started our 
unit on Indian Life by reading 
stories, poems and myths about the 
Indians. We talked about the res- 
ervation nearest us and made our 
own miniature Indian village. With 
modeling clay and other materials 
we made Indian articles for an ex- 
hibit. 

The children were encouraged to 
volunteer stories about Indians and 
we made these into a booklet of 
stories. We saw picture reels and a 
film on the Navajo tribe. 

The purpose of the unit was to 
gain a better understanding of Indi- 
ans—how they lived when we first 
knew about them and how they live 
now. 

In geography, we concentrated on 
the environment and how it influ- 
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enced art, clothing, shelter and occu- 
pations. Science and natural history 
were easy. We studied skins and 
how they were used, dyes and how 
they were made, and mineral and 
vegetable uses. 

In health and safety we learned 
from the Indians that open air and 
exercise are beneficial, that we 
should stand straight, and that safety 
was one of the Indian’s chief con- 
cerns. Oral and written English were 
exercised much. We told stories, read 
poems and memorized favorite pas- 
sages, wrote sentences and stories 
and made a class booklet. Making 
the Indian village, decorating our 
booklet and drawing Indian pictures 
gave us a chance for art expression. 





‘MAN OF THE YEAR 


IS UNION CITY 
TEACHER 


John Bishop, Union City’s person- 
able young band director, has been 
named “Man of the Year” by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, in 
that city. He received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award, signifying 
the highest distinction that can be 
bestowed by a JCC organization on 
a young man for outstanding civic 
work. 

Mr. Bishop, a native of Ocala, 
Florida, and a graduate of Murray 
State College school of music, came 
to Union City from Murray early in 
1949. In addition to signal success 
with the Union City High School 
band, he has devoted his time un- 
selfishly to civic endeavor and has 
earned for himself a place of esteem 
among his fellow citizens. 

A list of Mr. Bishop’s accomplish- 
ments during the year is much too 
long to include here. They range 
from acting as director of the First 
Methodist Church Choir to judging 
the annual Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce amateur contest. 


REMINDERS 


Teachers wishing to schedule visits 
to the Nashville Children’s Museum 
must make arrangements for con- 
ducted tours before March 30. After 
that date, no conducted tours are 
possible because of the great number 
of unscheduled visits. Although vis- 
its are permitted during April and 
May, the teacher in charge of the 
group must assume responsibility for 
conducting her class through the 
Museum. Write the Nashville Chil- 
dren’s Museum, 724 Second Ave, 
South, Nashville 10. 


Make reservations now for hotel 
rooms March 15. No single rooms, 
but double rooms available in all 
hotels except the Hermitage and the 
Andrew Jackson. 


American Education Week, 1951, 
falls on the week of November 11-17. 
General theme is “Unite for Free- 
dom” with these daily topics: Our 
Faith in God, Schools and Defense, 
Schools Keep Us Free, Education for 
the Long Pull, Teaching the Funda- 
mentals, Urgent School Needs, 
Home-School-Community. 
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Memo on Military Training 


TO: The Superintendents and High School Principals of Tennessee 


FROM: R.R. Vance, Director, Division of Public Schools (High) 


SUBJECT: Postponement of Induction of High School Students 


I have received numerous inquiries 
as to what we should recommend to 
those high school students who are 
being ordered to report for induction. 
I feel that the Selective Service reg- 
ulation concerning the postponement 
of induction of high school students 
furnishes the answer. For your in- 
formation, this regulation is quoted 
below. 

“632.3 Postponement of Induction 
—High School Students.—(a) Any 
person who, while satisfactorily pur- 
suing a full-time course of instruction 
at a high school or similar institution 
of learning, is ordered to report for 
induction prior to his graduation 
from such school or institution, shall, 
upon the facts being presented to the 
local board, have his induction post- 
poned (1) until the time of his grad- 
uation therefrom, or (2) until he 
attains the twentieth anniversary of 
his birth, or (3) until he ceases: satis- 
factorily to pursue such course of 
instruction, whichever is the earliest. 

“(b) The date of issuance and the 
date of expiration of any period of 
postponement authorized in para- 
graph (a) of this section shall be 
noted in the “Remarks” column of 
the Classification Record (SSS Form 
No. 102), and a copy of such Post- 
ponement of Induction (SSS Form 
No. 264) shall be mailed to the State 
Director of Selective Service.” 

In the light of the information con- 
tained in the above-quoted regula- 
tion, our position should be as 
follows: 

1. Encourage all students to re- 
quest a postponement of their in- 
duction until they graduate from 
high school, ie., if they graduate 
before they reach their twentieth 
birthday. 

2. If a student cannot graduate 
from high school by the time he 
reaches his twentieth birthday, he 
ought to go on into the service any- 
way. 

8. The student must do satisfac- 
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tory work in high school in order to 
have his induction postponed and in 
order to continue the postponement. 
If a student fails to take advantage 
of the offered opportunity to request 
a postponement of his induction or 
if a student deliberately fails his 
courses in order to be able to go on 
into the service, do not hold out to 
him any encouragement that he may 
later be‘able to qualify to receive his 
high school diploma while he is in 
the service. 

Be sure to encourage your students 
to remain in school just as long as 
they can legally do so. To be sure, 
the armed services are needing, and 
are going to need, men badly; but 
they are wanting men whose mini- 
mum educational background is rep- 
resented by graduation from high 
school. 

Some questions have been raised 
concerning the status of those men 
who are members of the National 
Guard and cannot, therefore, legally 
request deferment. As yet, we have 
made no attempt to establish a high 
school credit program comparable to 
that which was put in operation dur- 
ing World War II. Armed forces 
officials at Washington, D. C., have 
asked that we not get in too big a 
hurry in regard to this matter. Before 
we take such steps, they want a little 
more definite information as to what 
turn the current international crisis 
might take. And they want to be 
sure that, whatever credit program is 
subsequently put in operation, it is 
put in operation in all 48 states and 
not in just a few states. 

We are not saying that a high 
school credit plan will not be set up 
for the National Guard boys; but, in 
setting up such a plan; we want to 
avoid some of the mistakes which 
we may have made before. 

We already have the machinery for 
handling such a program on the na- 
tional level. I am referring to the 
Commission on Accreditation of 


Service Experiences, 1703 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. When 
this Commission is ready to act on 
a national level, I shall secure and 
promptly pass on to you its recom- 
mendations in the hope that these 
recommendations may be such as we 
can incorporate them, in whole or in 
part, into our Tennessee plan. 





N. L. CARNEY JOINS 
U.S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


N. L. Carney, superintendent of 
Montgomery County schools for 
eighteen years, resigned his position 
in January to accept a position with 
the U. S. Office of Education in 
Washington. 

Mr. Carney will serve as school 
facilities representative under the 
supervision of Dr. Ray Hammond, 
head of the school housing Division 
of the Office of Education. The 
work will include school survey work 
in the United States and its terri- 
tories. 

Mr. Carney has served as president 
of the Middle Tennessee Education 
Association, member of the Admin- 
istrative Council of TEA, member 
of the Advisory Council of the Ten- 
nessee. Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and was the first president 
of the County Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. He holds the B.A. degree 
from Southwestern Presbyterian 
University, B.S. from the University 
of Tennessee, and M.S. from the 
University of Kansas. He has done 
graduate work in administration 
and supervision at Peabody College. 

The Montgomery County Court 
has selected John Matthews, former 
principal of Cumberland City High 
School in Stewart County, to succeed 
Mr. Carney until 1953, when the 
current term expires. At that time 
the people of Montgomery County 
will elect a superintendent. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


MARCH, 1951 


Bilingual Quebec 
agrees on Coca-Cola 


In Quebec, some say “Have a Coke’”’... 
and some say “‘Prenez un Coca-Cola.”’ Both 
are friendly invitations to pause and be 
refreshed. Throughout the empire to the 
north, Coca-Cola is a popular favorite 
summer and winter. But then Coca-Cola 


is favored everywhere by those who agree 
that thirst knows no season... that 


refreshment is welcome around the clock 
and around the calendar. 


ys : 
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COPYRIGHT 1981, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Teacher's pet! Dan River Sanforized 


Gingham Golfer 
6.50 


You love to hear ‘My teacher always looks so pretty’’ 
...and here's the dress to keep you fresh, cool and com- 
fortable from starting to closing bell, and see you smartly 
through the summer months! Button front for easy in- 
and-out, button sleeves and full yoke back, and smart 
woven elastic belt. Choose from a gingham check in 
red, blue, brown, green; seersucker in blue, rose and 
green; solid chambray in grey, green and brown; all in » 
sizes 12 to 20 and 14!/, to 24!/. 


















LAND O'COTTON SHOP—HARVEY'S SECOND FLOOR i 





IT’S THE 


Angel Face for Spring 
10.95 


The hat you'll love at first sight . . . . demure 
enough to wear to school, pretty enough to 
wear for every dress-up occasion! It's a young- 
viewpoint cloche, sweetly fashioned of 
shredded coconut glace. Black, brown, navy 
and fresh spring pastels. 


MILLINERY—HARVEY'S SECOND FLOOR 








For school and after hours, too! 


Siryd ten Patents 


12.95 


You want to be smartly dressed, you have to be 
comfortable to stand before a class all day. In 
Air Step's classic pump with neat bow trim you'll 
be both. They fit so well, feel so well . . . and 
you look like a million! Choose yours at Harveys 
in gleaming black patent. 


SHOE SALON—HARVEY'S SECOND FLOOR 





Mail and phone orders filled. 
Add 20c postage and insur- 
ance for each item plus 2% 


Sales Tax. 
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PROGRAM 


Eighty-third Annual Convention 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Departments and Sections 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


War Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday, 7:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Miron Hamiton, President, Tennessee 
Education Association 

Music: George Harris, Memphis State College, director 

Invocation: Dr. John Rustin, pastor, Belmont Methodist 
Church, Nashville 

Greetings: Milton Hamilton, President, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association 

Greetings: Mrs. W. M. McCallum, President, Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Music 

Address: 

PLATFORM GUESTS 

The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education 
Association. 

Officers of East, Middle and West Tennessee Education 
Associations, the Classroom Teachers Association, the 
Tennessee Public School Officers Association, and the 
Tennessee College Association. 

Chairmen of Sections. 

Past Presidents of the Tennessee Education Association. 

Staff of the Tennessee Education Association. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding: Miron Hamitton, President, Tennessee 
Education Association 

Music: George Harris, Memphis State College, director 

Invocation: Dr. W. F. Powell, pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Nashville 

Welcome: Honorable Thomas L. Cummings, Mayor of 
Nashville 

Greetings: Miss Corma Mowrey, President, National 
Education Association 

Introduction of the Governor: J. A. Barksdale, Commis- 
sioner of Education 

Address: Honorable Gordon Browning, Governor of 
Tennessee 

Music 

Address: This High Adventure, John L. Bracken, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Clayton, Missouri 


PLATFORM GUESTS 
Division Heads, State Department of Education 
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Nashville 
March 15 and 16, 1951 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Master of Ceremonies: Epwarp Hamicton, President - 
Tennessee Music Educators Association 
Chorus Director: GENE HEMMLE, Director of Music, 
Texas Technological College 
Band Director: CARLETON BuTLER, Director of Bands, 
University of Alabama 


Adoramee:Te 3 .i4...0.6.40005 SEES. a Palestrina 
These Are the Times .....:..-:i0760 dient Bryan 
THE CHORUS 
Bireaee PERO... 06.3. icnppsco beset oie «pong Ostling 
Mods AMEPicand ............0...ccccccccsccscsscessccensceeesccesssenees Humel 
THE BAND 
Fessnliate BOOM pai. ons nassesscenyniirlagent Arr. by Gaul 
ee 2D ER AR ROOD RE SUD Murray 
THE CHORUS 
Symphony No. 5 (Finale) .........0..0.00:c0ccce Shostakovich 
Carnival Day in New Orleans ...............00:c0c00000: Morrissey 
THE BAND 
Dry Bamee 225.5. 238.5 SR eae Arr. by Waring 
Meockie Chale sisi ce hh octane Carmichael 
THE CHORUS 
Fiddles Fea Ene ee a eee n. Anderson 

k THE BAND 
Pesttags Pitmia |. re! ee Maddy 


THE BAND AND CHORUS 


INFORMAL DANCE: 10 TO 1 


Members of the TEA and their guests will be entertained 
by the Nashville and Davidson County teachers at an 
informal dance in the Ball Room, Maxwell House 
Hotel, from ten until one o'clock. 
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For the Best 


SEARS Yea 


Taeetitem You ve Ever Had! 








SLENDER 


SHORT-SLENDER 
4-leg Styles ... 16 Graduated Patterns. 


Choose Royal Purple 
PROPORTIONED-FIT 


SHEER NYLONS 
90 


pair 


51-Gauge 
15-Denier 


For Extra Wear and Comfort. . 
Nylons Must Fit More Than The Foot! 


Are your stockings too long . . too short. The 
Tops bind, knees droop, seams twist . . They 
won't if you wear Royal Purple Proportioned-Fit 
hosiery, because they're made to fit your leg, 
regardless of size. Smooth, filmy stockings with 

encil-line seams, treated with our exclusive 
Carefree" process to cut down snags, last long- 
er. Lovely Spring colors in sizes 8!/ to II. 


Street floor—Main Store 


4, 


“aoe ear 


8th Ave. North at Church St., Nashville 























Programs for 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
Y.M.C.A. Library 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: W. F. Wurraker, Athens 
2:00 Panel Discussion: Report of an Educational Survey in 
McMinn County, Dr. B. H. Story, University of 
Tennessee, Chairman; Arnold Tjomsland, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Harry Brown, Superinten- 
dent of McMinn County Schools; R. G. Carr, 
Superintendent of Etowah City Schools; W. F. 
Whitaker, Superintendent of Athens City Schools 
Discussion led by Mildred Doyle, Superintendent of Knox 
County Schools; William Bragg, Superintendent 
of Cannon County Schools; J. T. Miles, Super- 
intendent of Weakley County Schools 
Address: Modernizing the School Curriculum, Dr. George 
H. Reavis, Field Enterprises, Inc., Chicago 
Business 


Election of Officers 


| AGRICULTURE SECTION 


Room D, Y.W.C.A. 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: J. H. CLemmMer, Dickson 


| ART EDUCATION 


Address: Mr. Thurman Sensing, Director of Research, 
Southern States Industrial Council 

Remarks: Mr. G. E. Freeman, State Director, Vocational 
Education 


2:00 


Business 


AMERICAN LEGION SCHOOLMASTERS CLUB 


Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. 
Presiding: H. CLaupE Moore, Dyersburg 
8:00 Breakfast 

Address: Howard A. Dawson, Executive Secretary, De- 
partment of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association 
Business Session 


Peabody College 
| Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Hester Rocers, Middle Tennessee State College 


12:30 Luncheon, Peabody College Cafeteria 

1:30 Tour of exhibits and college laboratories 

2:00 Business, Auditorium of Industrial Arts Building 

2:15 Discussion: Art Belongs to All Children, led by Dr. 
Manuel Barkan, Ohio State University 

3:45 Showing of “Art Belongs to All Children,” a filmstrip 


with recordings recently published by Ohio State 
University 


| Note: An exhibit of work by college students and public school 


children will be on display in the Industrial Arts and Fine Arts 
Buildings from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. on March 16. 

To reach Peabody College cafeteria, take any Hillsboro Bus 
and get off at the Social Religious Building. 

Luncheon reservations may be made with Miss Katherine 
Reed, George Peabody College, Nashville. 
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the Sections 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Ball Room, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. MABEL KELLEY, Jasper 
12:30 Invocation 
Luncheon 
Introduction of Guests—Past presidents of A.C.E. 
Roll Call: Mrs. Ruby Brooks, Lexington; Mrs. Edith 
Armstrong, Kingsport; Miss Susie Cardwell, 
Lebanon 
Address: The Challenge is Great, Our Time is Now, Dr. 
Robert N. Grove, Administrative Assistant, Chat- 
tanooga Public Schools 
Business Session: Minutes and Treasurer’s Report, Com- 
mittee Reports, New Business 
Adjournment 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS 
Gymnasium, Y.W.C.A. 


Friday, 1:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. Georcia BLacksurN, Bradley County 

1:30 Business ; 

1:45 Progress of the Attendance Program in Tennessee: Arthur 
Jones, Supervisor of Census and Attendance 

2:00 Address: The Contribution of the Visiting Teacher in 
Meeting the Needs of Boys and Girls, Dr. John 
Gilliland, University of Tennessee 

2:45 Highlights of Attendance Work in Tennessee: C. C. 
Meeks. West Tennessee; Mrs. Viva B. Rogers, 
East Tennessee; J. D. Huggins, Middle Ten- 
nessee 


AUDIO-VISUAL SECTION 
Centennial Club 
Friday, 1:00 p.m. 

Presiding: Miss AGNEs Justice, Nashville 

1:00 Luncheon 

Program theme: Audio and visual materials for better understand- 

ing of human relations, curriculum subjects and world affairs. 

Mrs. Wanda Wheeler Johnston, Knoxville, chairman. 

Discussion: The Case for Audio, Kenneth Wright, University of 
Tennessee; Earl Strohbein, Oak Ridge; Miss Harriet Wells and 
her second grade class, Rutherford County. 

Discussion: The Case for Visual, Dennis Williams, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.; Lowell Crane, Jackson; Reuben 
Hunter, Knoxville. 

Summary: Hilary Parker, Oak Ridge. 

Make luncheon reservations ($1.85) to Miss Agnes Justice, Nash- 

ville City Schools, Nashville. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
War Memorial Auditorium 


Friday, 8:45 a.m. 


Presiding: CHrisTINE VAUGHAN, Manchester 


5:45 Address: Miss Corma Mowrey, President of the National 
Education Association 
9:15 Business Session 
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Mayflower 
Golfer... 


98 


Dan River Wrinkl-Shed 
cotton fabric, sizes 12 to 42 


Here's the perfect dress for active, practical living. 
Styled by Mayflower, it has a patented underarm 
construction that will never pull out, shirred front 
and back yoke, a full gored skirt and every seam is 
top-stitched for beauty and strength. Checked 
gingham in brown, navy, red or green, sizes 12-20, 
8.98: sizes 40-42, 10.98 


DAY ‘N PLAY SHOP, STREET FLOOR 
LOVEMAN, BERGER & TEITLEBAUM 
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TENNESSEE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Thursday, 9:30 a.m. 
Presiding: Warren F. Jones, Union University 


9:30 Invocation 
9:35 Preliminary Business 
9:45 Symposium: Recruitment of Men, Registrar James Buford, 
Vanderbilt University; Recruitment of Women, 
Dean Dorothy Woodworth, University of Chat- 
tanooga; Expanding Special Services, Dean 
Charles Spain, Peabody College 
Discussion 
10:45 Address: The Path Ahead, Dr. Arthur S. Adams, Ameri- 
can Council On Education 
Discussion 
12:30 Luncheon 
Address: Vice-Chancellor Boylston Green, University of 
the South 
2:00 The Role of the Smaller Colleges in the Southern Regional 
Education Plan, Dr. John E. Ivey, Director, 
Board of Control for Southern Regional Education 
Discussion 
3:00 Open Forum 
3:45 Concluding Business, Committee Reports, Election of 
Officers 


Adjourment 


TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL’S ASSOCIATION 


Dan Mills School 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: J. H. RocHe.e, Ripley 
12:30 Invocation, Mr. Beverly Briley 


Luncheon 
Music: Clifford McRae, accompanied by Mrs. Richard 
Stacker 


Address: The Role of the Principal in Program Develop- 
ment, Dr. Kimball Wiles, University of Florida 
Remarks: R. Lee Thomas 
Report on the Southeast Conference of Elementary School 
Principals; R. N. Chenault 
2:30 Business Session 
Three Minute Reports from Sectional Chairmen: East, 
George Bond, Oak Ridge; Middle, Iva Sims, Nash- 
ville; West, Earl Vaughn, Jackson 
Standing Committee Reports: W. B. Davis, Jr., R. N. 
Chenault, H. H. Morton, J. P. Bradbury, Dr. 
Bascom Story (Research and Observations ) 
Reorganization Recommendations 
Audit Report 
Budget Report 
Nominations 
Election of Officers 
Luncheon Reservations: Mail reservations ($1.50) to Mrs. Elouise 
Fry, Dan Mills School, Kennedy Avenue, Nashville 
Transportation: Bus will leave War Memorial Auditorium at 
12:10 p.m. 

















HOME EC 
APRON 


SHOP COATS 


Built to wear 
all your school 
days and years 
thereafter. 


Price $4.50 


Expresses cleanli- 
ness and neatness, 
name embroidered 


Price $1.50 


HARTLEY’S 


SCHOOL 
APPAREL 


108 CHURCH ST. wASWWHLLE 5 

















ROBES 
GYM SUITS : | 
SHOP COATS ‘ 
HOME ECONOMICS APRONS ni, dt os 


GYM SUIT CHORAL & 
TENNESSEE CHOIR ROBES 
Popular styles, 
also our famous Other styles, 
One-Time One- materials, and 
Piece Suit. colors. 
Price $3.50 up Price $6.50 up 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Assembly Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Mattie Peart REGEN, Nashville 
12:30 
Luncheon 
Business 
Business Education Curricula in Tennessee: Solon Gentry, 
East Tennessee State College 
Thank Your Lucky Stars: Dr. Robert N. Tarkington, Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago 
2:45 Adjournment, followed by individual conferences with 
Dr. Tarkington 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Private Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria 
Friday, 12:15 p.m. 
Presiding: JoHN B. SuLtivan, Fayetteville 
12:15 Luncheon 
1:00 Address: Howard A. Dawson, Executive Secretary, De- 
partment of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association 
Business Session 
Adjournment to join the Administrative Section 


TENNESSEE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH 


1:15 
1:30 


1:45 


1:45 


Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: CHristinE VAUGHAN, Manchester 
2:00 Panel: The State-Wide English Program, led by Richard 
C. Peck 
What Has Been Done, John C. Hodges 
What is Being Done, Charles F. Webb 
What Should and Can Be Done, Felix G. Wood- 
ward 
2:45 Address: (Speaker to be announced ) 
3:15 Business Session 
Adjournment 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Auditorium, Y.M.C.A. 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Hazet RarnBo.t, University of Tennessee 
2:00 Special Music 
Address: A Child Development Point of View, Dr. James 
L. Hymes, Jr., Peabody College 
Business Session 


3:15 Adjournment 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Hume-Fogg High School 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Paut Beastey, Nashville 
2:00 Labor's Interest in Defense Training, Stanton Smith, presi- 
dent Tennessee Federation of Labor, Chattanooga 
“Industrial Arts Award Program”—A film sponsored by the 
Ford Motor Company 
Business Meeting 


INTERMEDIATE 
Auditorium, Elks Club 
’ - Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. W. T. Butts, Nashville 
2:00 Address: The Improvement of Reading in the School 
Program, Dr. George H. Reavis, Field Enter- 
prises, Inc., Chicago 
Business 
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Invocation: Dr. Theodore Woodward, Peabody College | 
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Sapphire’s exquisite 


15 denier, non-run 
nylons, only at Lovemans! 


Sapphire's sheer non-run nylons give you stock- 
ings of beauty and long wear. Made with a 
lock stitch construction that is practically in- 
visible on the leg, these stockings will not run, 
have a lovely appearance and will wear and 
wear. "Parfait", "“Wispy Willow” or "Coco 
Caper", 15 denier, sizes 8'-10'2, 1.95 pr. 


HOSIERY DEPT., STREET FLOOR 
LOVEMAN, BERGER & TEITLEBAUM 














NASHVILLE, TENN. | 
221 Sixth Ave., No. 





ATLANTA, GA. 
239 Peach Tree 





¥ 




















NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


Fred Morgan 
Mickey Berger 





Tr ce ee ee 2 2 3, 


Tom Baldridge 
Lewis Benedict 


Complete Line of Athletic Equipment 
For Teams and Recreation Departments 





Make Our Store Your Headquarters While | | 
In Nashville 








S. H. Kress & Co. 


5-10-25c Stores 


Nashville, Tenn. 


TWO STORES 
237 N. Fifth Avenue 317 N. Third Avenue 











Tenn. Visual Education 


Service Inc. | 


All types of Audio Visual Equipment, Educational, 
Entertainment and Religious Films for Rent 


or Sale 


416A Broad Street 
Nashville, Tenn. Phone 5-7480 
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LATIN SECTION 
Room 200A, Watkins Institute 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. SARA Woopwarp WuirttTeN, David Lipscomb 
College 
2:00 Address: Changing Emphases in the Teaching of Elemen- 
tary Latin, Dr. W. L. Carr, University of Ken- 
tucky 
3:00 Business Session 


| HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
| RECREATION 


Upper Auditorium, Hume-Fegg High School 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. 
Presiding: P. V. OveRALL, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
1:30 Business Meeting 
1:45 President’s Message 
2:00 Address: Rheumatic Fever and Heart Disease in Children 
and What the Teacher Should Know About It, 
Dr. R. H. Kampmeier, School of Medicine, 
Vanderbilt University 
2:20 Panel Discussion: Report on State-Wide Health Instruc- 
tion Guide, Charles Kerr, leader; Mrs. Rose 
Robinson, State Department of Education; Mrs. 
Marilee B. Cavender, Henry County Department 
of Public Health; Miss Billie Caldwell, Union 
City High School; John P. Lamb, ‘Jr., East Ten- 
nessee State College 
2:40 Address: The Place of Physical Education in the School 
Curriculum, Dr. Mabel Lee, University of 
Nebraska 


LIBRARY SECTION 
Old South Room, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: ANNre Jo Carter, Nashville City Schools 
12:30 Luncheon 
Address: How the School Librarian Can Aid in a Reading 
Program, Mrs. Margaret Walraven, President 
American Association of School Librarians 
Business Session 
Adjourment 


MATHEMATICS 
Loggia, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Grorce Turvey, Knoxville High School 
12:30 Luncheon 
1:45 Address: Future Objectives and Techniques in Teaching 
Mathematics, Walter W. Hart, University of 
Wisconsin (retired ) 
2:30 Discussion 
Election of Officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


| Presiding: Roy Krnnicx, Kingsport 


12:15 Luncheon 
1:00 Address: What Life Adjustment?, John Bracken, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Clayton, Missouri 
2:00 Business Meeting 
Adjournment 
Make reservations for luncheon tickets ($1.50) to Howard 
Kirksey, M.T.S.C., Murfreesboro 
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TENNESSEE SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 102, McKendree Methodist Church 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. 
Presiding: James Mayor, Clarksville 
1:30 Some Good Teaching Practices for High School Sciences: 
Dr. Loraine Stowe, Peabody College 
2:00 Science in Basic Skills: James Keating, Oak Ridge 
Science in Cultural Development: C. A. Browning, Knox- 
ville 
2:40 Science Teacher Organizations and Their Accomplishments: 
Dr. Frances Bottum, Peabody College 
3:00 Election of Officers 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Assembly Hall, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Vay McELwratu, Memphis 
12:30 Luncheon 
1:45 Address: Educating the Deaf Child for Citizenship, Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad, President of Gallaudet Col- 
lege in Washington 
2:30 Special Education in Tennessee; J. E. Hogan, Supervisor, 
Special Education 
3:15 Election of Officers 


SUPERVISORS 
Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. Wyty C. Locxnart, Camden 
2:00 Report of ASCD Convention in Detroit 
Discussion of Current Problems 
Business Session 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. LockHART 
6:00 Banquet: Toastmaster, John W. Richardson, Jr., Ten- 
nessee Education Association 
Music: Male Quartet, David Lipscomb College, directed 
by Miss Irma Lee Batey 
Introduction of Speaker: R. Lee Thomas, State Depart- 
of Education 
Address: New Frontiers in Supervision, Dr. Kimball Wiles, 
University of Florida 


TENNESSEE SECONDARY SCHOOLS ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Wednesday, March 14 
Presiding: J. Guy Buckner, Lenoir City 
9:00 Meeting of Legislative Council 
Thursday, March 15 
9:00 Meeting of Legislative Council 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
: Saturday, March 17 
(All persons interested in athletics, health and physical education 
are invited to attend) 
Presiding: V. F. Gopparp, Alcoa 
10:00 Address: The Spirit of the Game, Dr. Dwight Keith, Editor 
of “Southern Coach and Athlete,” Atlanta 
Announcements and other business: Executive Secretary 
A. F. Bridges 
Parlor B, Noel Hotel 
Friday, March 16 
Presiding: V. F. Gopparp, Alcoa 
1:30 Meeting of Board of Control 
Parlor B, Noel Hotel 


1:30 Meeting of Board of Control 
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CAFETERIA 


Serving Hours 


BREAKFAST LUNCH 
6:15 to 9:30 10:45 to 3:00 


DINNER 
4:30 to 8:15 


222—Sixth Ave., North 




















Welcome 


TENNESSEE TEACHERS! 
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Rich-Schwartz 


204 Sixth Avenue, North 


for finer feminine fashions 











Saturday, March 17 














Compliments of 


Stercht's 


NASHVILLE’S LARGEST 
FURNITURE STORE 


411 Broad Street 








for fine 


FLOWERS 


in 
Nashville and Chattanooga 








When in Nashville Visit Our Store 


B. H. STIEF 


Jewelry Company 
ARS 


214-216 Sixth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 











Welcome Teachers 


WALDRUMS 


The Uptown Rexall Store 


800 Broadway 


Nashville 








| TENNESSEE MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
| Rehearsal Hours for Band and Chorus 
| Thursday, 2:00 p.m.: Chorus, Ryman Auditorium 
Band, American Legion Hall 
Thursday, 7:30 p.m.: Chorus, Ryman Auditorium 
Band, American Legion Hall 
8:00 p.m.: Tryouts for soloists and ensembles, Hume- 
Fogg Auditorium, Mr. C. B. Richmond, 
chairman 
Friday, 9:00 a.m.: Chorus, Auditorium of Watkins Institute 
Band, American Legion Hall 
Friday, 1:30 p.m.: Band and Chorus, Ryman Auditorium 


Andrew Jackson Hotel, Room 2062 
Thursday, 4:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Epwarp Hamitton, Knoxville 
4:00 Meeting of the TMEA Board of Directors and Chairmen of 
Special Projects Committees 
6:00 Dinner for TMEA Board of Directors and Chairmen of 
Special Projects Committees 
Centennial Club, 128 Eighth Avenue, South 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Meetings of Special Projects Committees (Music teachers invited 
to attend project meeting of their choice. ) 
Audio-Visual: Mrs. Anita Gann Jones, Chattanooga 
String Instruction: Mrs. Helen Rennick, Chattanooga 
School-Community Relations: Marie Hutchinson, Kings- 
port 
Folk Music: George Boswell, Clarksville 
Student Membership: George Harris, Memphis 
Curriculum Consultants: Dr. Irving Wolfe, Nashville 


Hume-Fogg Lower Auditorium 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Piano Clinic 
Mrs. Margaret Wright, chairman; Dr. Richard H. Werder, 
Campbell School of Music, director 


Andrew Jackson Hotel, Commodore Room 
Friday, 12:00 noon 
Presiding: Epwarp HAMILTON, Knoxville 
12:00 Music 
Luncheon 
What the Instrumentalist Should Know Before Entering 
College: Carlton Butler, Director of Bands, Uni- 
versity of Alabama 
| Choral Music in Our Schools: Gene Hemmle, Director of 
Music, Texas Technological College 
Class Piano: Dr. Richard H. Werder, Campbell School of 
Music, Washington, D. C. 





Business - 
Centennial Club Auditorium 
Friday, 3:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. HELEN RENNICK, Chattanooga 
3:00 String Clinic directed by Viola Chaney, Mary Louise Farn- 
ham and Mary Laura Cannon 
Hume-Fogg Lower Auditorium 
3:00 Piano Clinic, Mrs. Margaret Wright, Chairman; Dr. Rich- 
ard H. Werder, director 


| Andrew Jackson Hotel, Room 301 
3:00 Junior High Vocal Panel, C. B. Richmond, chairman 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Ball Room 
| Friday, 10:00 p.m. 

Party-Dance for All-State Band, Chorus and Music Teachers. 
Guests of Middle Tennessee Band, Orchestra and Vocal Asso- 
ciations 

Saturday, 7:30 a.m. 

The Festival Committee will meet for breakfast at the Hermitage 

Hotel. 
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Peabody Social Religious Building | 


Saturday, 9:30 a.m. 


Presiding: Dr. Invinc Woxre, Nashville 


9:30 New Materials Vocal Clinic by Peabody Choir and TMEA | 


Music Teachers 
Peabody Demonstration School 


Presiding: Dr. C. B. Hunt, Nashville 


| 


Saturday, 9:30 a.m. | 


9:30 New Materials Band Clinic by Peabody Concert Band and | 


TMEA Music Teachers 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Parlor C, Noel Hotel 


Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Grorce H. Jenkins, Bristol 
2:00 Address: Dr. C. M. Eyler, Superintendent of Bristol City 
Schools 
Business 
Election of Officers 


TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PORTUGUESE 
Bozeman’s Dinner Club 
Friday, 6:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Greratp E. Wape, University of Tennessee 
6:00 Dinner 
Illustrated Talk: A Spanish Journey, Miss Alice Heap, 
Knoxville 
Chapter Business 


TENNESSEE SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Dr. B. B. Baxter, David Lipscomb College 


12:30 Luncheon 
Address: Aristotle, Dr. Gallup, and American Public 
Opinion, Dr. W. Norwood Brigance, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
Business 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
Mezzanine, James Robertson Hotel 


Friday, 2:00 p.m. | 


Presiding: Reno VirTANEN, University of Tennessee 


2:00 Prelude to Tomorrow—Contemporary Caribbean Literature; 
Miss Terrell Tatum, University of Chattanooga 


3:00 France: 1949-50: Dr. L. Clark Keating, George Washing- 
ton University 
Discussion 
Business 
SECRETARIAL 


Parlors A and B, Maxwell House Hotel | 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: MARTHA STANFIELD, Nashville 
12:30 Luncheon 


Music: Bob Scruggs, pianist, David Lipscomb College | 


Robert Riggs, vocalist, Music Department, Nash- 
ville Public Library 

Address: The Life of a Secretary, Dr. Harold Drummond, 
Peabody College 

Business 

Adjournment 
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Always Travel 


IHATLWAYS 


Your Travel Host 


Call your local agent for schedule information 
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You'll Love Our 
NEW SPRING 


DRESSES 


(at this tiny price!) 


Spring's been whispering for days... . 
we've taken the hint and stocked our 
racks with the smartest new dresses at 
a remarkably low price! You'll find 
such materials as cynara crepe, 100 
derier crepe, jr. butcher linen... .. 
and combinations of gabardine and 
spun rayon. They're one piece styles 
with smart necklines . . . . short and 
cap sleeves! Floral prints and assorted 
solid colors in sizes 9 to 15 and 10 to 
52. 


Use Our 
LAYAWAY PLAN! 
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~ Blouses for you... 


in a tailored or dressy mood 


The vital third of your suit 
. . . your blouse should key 
your costume for every oc- 
casion. Here are two from 
our large collection, includ- 
ing both casual and dressy 
styles. 


Seen in Vogue 


1. OPERA... Long sleeve tissue faille biouse 
with French cuffs, convertible neck. Wash- 
able. White, powder blue, shell pink, 
aqua, maize, magnolia, mauve. Sizes 32 
to 38. 5.98 


2. ALICE STUART .. . Washable tissue faille 
jabot blouse with lace trim dyed-to-match 
color of blouse. Lilac, white, or ecru. 
Sizes 32 to 38. 5.98 


Sportswear—Cain-Sloan's Third Floor 


This name 


ENNA JETTICKS ... Low 
heel step-in pump with 
smart bow on vamp. Black 
® kid. 10.95 


means Comfort... 









Americos Smortest Welking Shoon 


7.95 to 10.9 


. .. because millions of tired feet have discovered 
the restful ease of Enna Jetticks. Ease in every 
style that comes from years and years of shoe- 
making experience. So many sizes, widths, heel 
heights and lasts, you're sure to find yours. 










ENNA JETTICKS . . . Me- 
dium heel cross-strap shoe $ 
with open toe. Black pat- 


Shoe Salon—Cain-Sloan's First Floor - - a 
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A match for any budget... 
for any occasion... for any weather! 


Bobbie Brooks Weather-Match Suits 


ours exc lusively in Nashville | 6 ° q 0 


Wonderful for work, for play ... any day, and time! Bobbie Brooks tailors 
these smart suits in fine rayon suiting that matches every season and clime. 
In navy, bark tan, marigold, wood brown, poppy red, torget-me-not blue, 
wild violet, magnolia. Junior sizes 9 to 15; misses sizes 10 to 20. 


1, WEATHER MATCH SUIT 2. WEATHER MATCH SUIT 


tailored by Bobbie Brooks tailored by Bobbie Brooks 
.. . Five button suit with con- - - . Rounding lapels, cuffed 
vertible collar, notched pock- inset pockets. Misses sizes. 
ets. Junior sizes. 16.95 


Suits—Cain-Sloan's Second Floor 


SOE R Ter, 2 
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1 


. 
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<8 You'll find your favorite style in our 


New Millinery Collection 


First signs of spring . . . our new-season collection of beautiful, flattering 
hats. Newest styles .. . newest colors... newest straws . . . flowers, jewel 
and ribbon trims. Come in soon and choose yours. 


1. CANDY STRAW .. . With a 2. CANDY STRAW ... Velvet 
little fluting of jeweled rib- 1 ribbon bands a fitted crown 
bon on close-fitting shape. is caught with a spray of 
Delicate colors. 7.95 pearl-like berries. 12.95 


Millinery—Cain-Sloan's Second Floor 























Hearty Welcome 
to 


Tennessee Teachers 


Datitts 


SIXTH AT UNION 
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ICE CREAM 





800 Nashville Teachers Use Steel Files 


Furnished by 


Stodiaads « 


OFFICE FURNISHERS AND STATIONERS 


PRINTERS and LITHOGRAPHERS 
224 4th Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. 














a 212 SIXTH AVENUE, NO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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MEN'S AND BOYS' CLOTHING 
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CONVENTION 


Joun L. BRACKEN, superintendent of 
schools in Clayton, Missouri, will ad- 
dress the second General Session and 
the luncheon session of the Secondary 
School Principals section. Mr. Bracken 
has a_ national reputation as an au- 
thority in health education and _ has 
written several books in this field. He 
is past president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and has 
held many other important posts in the 
National Education Association. 


Corma A. Mowrey, president of the 

National Education Association, will 

address the Friday morning session of 

the Classroom Teachers Association. 

Miss Mowrey holds the A.B. degree 

from Salem College and the M.Ed. from 

Duke University. In 1950 she received 

the Pd.D. from Salem College. She has 

been active in the West Virginia teach- 

ing profession for 20 years, having 

taught in both elementary and high 

schools. She is presently on leave from 

Clarksburg Victory High School. In 

1947, Miss Mowrey was president of 

the West Virginia Education Associa- 

tion, having twice been president of the state Classroom Teachers 

Association and president of the Harrison County Teachers 

Association. She is a member of Delta Kappa Gamma, Kappa 
Delta Pi, and AAUW. 


Howarp A. Dawson will address 

the breakfast session of the American 

Legion Schoolmasters Club and _ the 

luncheon meeting of the County Super- 

intendents section on Friday. Dr. 

Dawson is executive secretary of the 

Department of Rural Education of the 

National Education Association. He 

holds the Ph.D. from Peabody College, 

and has taught in the rural schools of 

Arkansas. From 1926 to 1934 he served 

as director of research for the Arkansas 

State Board of Education and in 1934 

went to the United States Office of 

Education as consultant in school 

finance and administration. He joined the staff of the National 

Education Association in 1935. Dr. Dawson has served as pro- 

fessor or summer lecturer at the University of Florida, University 

of Arkansas, Arkansas State Teachers College, Pennsylvania State 

College, George Peabody College, the University of California and 

the University of Wisconsin. He is author of Satisfactory Local 

School Units, which is recognized as the foremost authoritative 
work in this field. 


Marcaret K. WALRAVEN will address the Library Section on 
Friday. Mrs. Walraven is a graduate of Texas State College for 
Women, holds the M.Ed. degree from the University of Texas, 
and has done graduate work at the Library School of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago. She has taught in the library schools of the 
state universities of Tennessee, Texas and Minnesota, and Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College. She was a member of the 
extension division of Southern Methodist University from 1935 
to 1945. At present, she is librarian of Crozier Technical High 
School in Dallas. 

Mrs. Walraven is president of the American Association of 
School Librarians and a former editor of the official organ of that 


association. She is author of Teaching Through the Elementary | 


School Library and Library Guidance for Teachers. 


Gene L. HEMMLE will direct the | 


All-State Chorus on Friday evening and 
will speak to the Music luncheon on 
Friday. Mr. Hemmle holds the B.M. 
degree from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, and the M.A. and Ed.D. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


He has studied with Andres de Segurola | 
and Oscar Seagle. He served with the | 
United States Navy during World War | 
II. Immediately after the war, he | 


joined the RCA-Victor Chorale and sang 


with several groups under the direction | 
of Robert Shaw, appearing under the | 
direction of Arturo Toscanini, Eric | 
Leinsdorf, Leonard Bernstein, Igor Stravinsky and Bernard Her- | 


mann. He was director of choral music for the Lasell College 
American Institute of Music Education, chairman of the depart- 


ment of music at Texas Western College, and guest lecturer at the | 
University of Texas. Mr. Hemmle is now head of the department | 
of music of Texas Technological College. He holds membership 


in numerous professional organizations. 


CaRLETON K. BUTLER will direct the | 
All-State Band on Friday evening, and | 


will address the Music luncheon on 


Friday. Mr. Butler is a native of Ohio 


and holds the B.M. degree from Dana’s 


Musical Institute (now a department | 


of music of Youngstown College) and 
the B.S. in Music Education from 


Kent State University. He has done | 
high school band work in the Birming- | 
ham Public Schools and at Tuscaloosa | 
High School. He organized and was | 


first president of the Alabama Band- 
master’s Association and has _ been 
president of the Alabama Music Edu- 


cators Association. For the past 16 years Mr. Butler has directed | 


the University of Alabama “Million Dollar Band” and is associate 
professor of music at the University. 


Witsert L. Carr, professor of ancient languages, University 
of Kentucky, will speak to the Friday afternoon meeting of the 
Latin section. Dr. Carr holds the A.B., A.M. and LL.D. degrees 
from Drake University and has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has taught Latin and Greek in public 
and private high schools and at Drake University, Oberlin College, 
University of Michigan, Columbia University, Colby College and 
the University of Kentucky. Dr. Carr is president emeritus of 
the American Classical League, Director of the Service Bureau 


of the American Classical League, associate editor of The Classical | 
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‘tis Spring— 


time 


to buy 


HOLIDAYS 


Smart Young Shoes 


610 CHURCH ST. 











The largest display in the south 


Fine China, Glassware, Silver-ware and 
Art-ware including a large selection 
of Importations from all the markets 

of the world 


i de 


Home furnishings and Appliances 


ENTERPRISE 


Gas and Electric Ranges 


Electric Refrigerators 
PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF 


217-223 Third Ave., N. 


Nashville, Tennessee 











Joun W. GILLILAND, associate pro- 


Outlook, and member of the executive committee of the Classical 
fessor of education at the University of 


Association of the Middle West and South. 


Rosert N. Grove, administrative as- 
sistant, Chattanooga Public Schools, will 
be the luncheon speaker for the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education on 
Friday. Dr. Grove holds the B.S. degree 
from Temple University, the M.S. and 
Ed. D from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. For three years he taught 


Tennessee, will address the Friday 
afternoon session of Attendance Teach- 
ers. Dr. Gilliland holds the A.B. from 
Southwest State College, Springfield. 
Missouri, the M.A. from the University 
of Missouri, and the Ed.D. from New 
York University. He has also studied at 
Columbia, Northwestern and Washing- 
ton Universities. He has taught in the 


public schools, served as principal and 
superintendent in Missouri, and has 
taught in several colleges and univer- 
sities. He served from 1941 to 1948 
as assistant to Dean Ernest O. Melby at Northwestern University 
and New York University. Dr. Gilliland is in the Department of 
Educational Administration at the University of Tennessee. 


in the elementary schools in Pennsyl- 
vania, and for one year in high school. 
He then became supervising principal 
of both elementary and high schools. 
After service in the Army, he came to 
Chattanooga as administrative assistant. 





Ropert N. TARKINGTON, manager of 
of the Sales Service Department of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, will speak 
to the luncheon meeting of the Business 
Education session on Friday. Dr. Tark- 
ington holds the B.S. degree from 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma, the M.A. from Oklahoma 
A.&M. College, and the Ed.D from New 

butfita comfort ee- York University. He has taught in the 
tures found in no other public schools and colleges of Okla- 
** shoes. homa, Arkansas and New York. Dr. 


Tarkington joined the Gregg organiza- 
MEADORS, INC. 


tion in 1939 and left soon after for 
208 SIXTH AVENUE, NORTH 


For A Better Fit 
And More Comfort 


The ARCHLOCK Shoe 


by Dickerson 


Light, smart, feminine— 
but with patented 


service with the United States Navy. 











Auice Gisson Heap will speak to 
the Tennessee chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese on Friday evening. Miss 
Heap holds the B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Tennessee and 
has attended six summer school sessions 
at the National University of Mexico. 
She has observed at Middlebury Col- 
lege in Connecticut, studied at the 
University of San Marcos in Lima, Peru, 
and in the Foreign Language Demon- 
stration School at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. In the summer of 1950 she 

was a student at the University of 
The Preferred Ice Cream Madrid in Spain. She is president of the Knoxville branch » Bri 
Pan American League and a member of Sigma Delta Pi, Phi 
Kappa Phi, Delta Kappa Gamma and AAUW. 





Always Request: 
I 
Mlexe Ke Col merelie! 





Ke 


Cream 








Featuring 


TOWNLEY COATS 
TOWNLEY SUITS 


KIMBALL WILEs, chairman of the 
Division of Secondary Education at the 
University of Florida, will address the 
Supervisor's dinner and the luncheon 
meeting of the Tennessee Elementary 
School Principal’s Association. From 
1946 to 1950, Dr. Wiles was professor 
of education at New York University. 
Prior to 1946, he was director of the 
school and college division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, training super- 
visor for the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
of New York, and assistant professor of 
education at the University of Ala- 
bama. Dr. Wiles is author of 





Ladies Ready - to- Wear 2nd Floor 


Burk & Co. 


416-422 Church St. 
106 Years of Fine Apparel 
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Supervision for Better Schools and was co-editor of Toward 
Better Teaching, the 1949 Yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 


BoyLtston GREEN, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of the South, will address 
the luncheon session of the Tennessee 
College Association on Thursday. Dr. 
Green holds the B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of South Carolina 
and the Ph.D. from Yale University. 
He has taught English at the University 
of Missouri, the University of Texas, 


Yale University, and Middlebury Col- | 


lege in Vermont. From 1945 to 1949 


he was president of Emerson College | 
of Boston, and in 1949 came to the 


University of the South. Dr. Green is 


president of the Association of Church | 
Related Colleges in the Southeast and civilian aide to the Secre- | 
tary of the Army for the state of Ténnessee. He is a member of | 
the administrative board of the Commission on Christian Higher | 
Education of the Association of American Colleges, the Board of | 
Incorporators of Emerson College and the University Club of 


Boston. 


Joun E. Ivey, Jr. will speak to the 
Thursday afternoon session of the Ten- 
nessee College Association. Dr. Ivey is 
director of the Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education. He holds 
the B.S. degree from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute and the Ph.D. from the 
University of North Carolina. His work 
has centered around research in the field 
of social science. In 1948 he was 
professor of sociology and research pro- 
fessor in the University of North Caro- 
lina Institute for Research in Social 
Science and chief of the Division of 
Research Interpretation. He is now 


secretary for the American Council on Education and chairman of | 
the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education of the | 
Council. He has been editor of Social Studies in Action and is | 
former director of the Regional Council for Education. Dr. Ivey | 


is affiliated with numerous professional organizations and is or has 
been consultant to educational activities in Atlanta, North Carolina, 


Columbia University, Wyoming, Kentucky, Florida and Maryland. | 


ArTHuR S. ApaMs, president of the 
American Council on Education, will 
address the Thursday morning session 
of the Tennessee College Association. 
Dr. Adams is a graduate of the U.S. 


Naval Academy, holds the M.A. in phy- | 


sics from the University of California, 
and the Sc.D. in physics and metallurgy 
from the Colorado School of Mines. He 
has taught in the public schools and col- 
leges of Colorado. During World War 
II he was on active duty with the Navy 
and was in charge of general administra- 
tion of the V-12 program, for which 
activity he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit. Upon his release from active duty with the Navy, he became 
Provost of Cornell University and in 1948 was elected president 


of the University of New Hampshire, serving there until 1950. | 
Dr. Adams is a member of various professional societies and | 
associations, and is co-author of The Development of Physical | 
Thought and Fundamentals of Thermodynamics. He holds 


honorary degrees from nine colleges and universities. 
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Here is the very latest in 
American History texts: 


THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 


by SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH 

A 1951 Junior High School textbook, covering our 
history from the Norsement to Korea! 

Noted for completeness; for clarity; for effective or- 
ganization; for beautiful colored pictures and endsheets; 
and for the appealing story style that has long made the 
Southworth histories favorities with teachers and pupils. 
Also new, by the same authors: 

EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD, for the Fifth or Sixth Grade 


LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD, for the Fifth or Sixth Grade 
WORKBOOKS, to accompany all three of the above texts 


Efficient, work-saving MANUALS for all three 
In short, a complete history program for the grades! 
OUR OWN UNITED STATES, for High School American History 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Tennessee Representative: T. A. Passons, Sparta 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











Streets Music Headquarters 


R.C.A. VICTOR 


Educational and Classical 


For School Use 


Come in to see us or write for 
Free Catalogs 
CLAUDE P. 


STREET 


PIANO CO. 


168—8th Ave., N., Nashville 6-5138 

















The very finest in 


HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


x just published * 
v 
BASIC SCIENCE 


Barnard-Edwards 


A new textbook in general science. 


FAMILY MEALS 
AND HOSPITALITY 


Lewis, Peckham, and Hovay 


For the basic course in foods in home-economics 
programs. 


FAMILY LIVING 


Duvall 


A basai text for teen-age boys and girls for adjust- 
ment to family living. 


UNDERSTANDING 
ECONOMICS 


Bagley and Perdew 


Explanations of economic conditions given to students 
in terms which they can understand in settings of 
novel teaching devices. 


v 


. . . AND STANDARD TITLES 
NEWLY REVISED: 


Hayes-Moon-Wayland: WORLD HISTORY, 2nd Revision 


Patterson-Little-Burch: PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY, 2nd Revision 


Spears-Lawshe: HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM, Revised 
Lennes-Maucker: ALGEBRAS, 2nd Revision 


v 
The Macmillan Company 


500 Spring St., N. W. Atlanta 
Represented in Tennessee by A. R. DIXON, Trenton 











Romance Languages at the George 


| the A.B. degree from Colgate Univer- 
| sity, the A.M. from Harvard and the 


| Colgate, Harvard, Macalester College, 





high schools. 


W. Norwoop Bricance will address 
the luncheon meeting of the Speech 
Section on Friday. Dr. Brigance is on 
the faculty of Wabash College. He 
holds the A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, the A.M. from 
the University of Nebraska, and the 
Ph.D. from the University of Iowa. 
From 1942 to 1945, Dr. Brigance was 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech and in 1946 was president of 
the Speech Association of America. He 
is author of 12 books and approximately 
35 magazine articles. His textbooks are 
used in 350 colleges and over 4,000 


Dr. Brigance has lectured at summer institutes in Louisiana 
State University, and the Universities of Michigan, Missouri and 
Iowa. He has served on the summer faculties of the Universities 


of Nebraska, Wisconsin, Southern California and Hawaii. 


Harotp D. DrumMmonp, coordinator 
for the Southern Association’s Coopera- 
tive Study in Elementary Education, 
will address the luncheon session of the 
Secretarial section. Dr. Drummond re- 
ceived his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from Colorado State College of 
Education. He taught and served as 
principal in the White Deer Inde- 
pendent School District, White Deer, 
Texas. For three years he served as 
communications officer with the Navy. 
He received the doctorate in elementary 
education at Stanford University, and 
joined the Peabody College faculty in 





1947. 





CLEMENT M. EyYLeERr, superintendent 
of Bristol City Schools, will speak to 
the Friday afternoon session of the 
Social Studies section. Dr. Eyler holds 
the B.S. from the University of Georgia, 
the M.A. from Columbia University and 
the Ph.D from Peabody College. He 
has taught at Gordon Institute, Georgia 
Military Institute and Milligan College. 
He is a veteran of World Wars I and 
II and has been a member of the or- 
ganized reserve since its inception. Dr. 
Eyler is a member of Lambda Chi 
Alpha, the Masonic Order, Rotary Club, 
and American Legion. He is serving on 


the Legislative Council of the Tennessee Secondary Schools 
Athletic Association, and is an honorary life member of the 


National Basket Ball Officials Association. 
L. Criark Keatinc, Department of 


Washington University, will address the 
Friday afternoon session of the Modern 
Language section. Dr. Keating holds 


Ph.D. from Harvard. He has done sum- 
mer school work at Middlebury College, 
and the Universities of Heidelberg and 
Madrid. Dr. Keating has taught at 


Monticello College, University of Ili- 
nois, George Washington University, 
and the University of Tennessee. He 
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is author of Studies on the Literary Salon in France, 1550-1615; 
Teaching a Modern Language; Spanish Conversation for Beginners; 
and Souvenirs de la France. 


LeonarD M. Exsran, president of 

Gallaudet College, will address the 

luncheon session of the Special Educa- 

tion section on Friday. Dr. Elstad is a 

graduate of St. Olaf College in Minne- 

sota and of the Gallaudet College train- 

ing course for teachers of the deaf. He 

was principal of the Kendall School, 

and for seven years he conducted his 

own private school for the deaf in New 

York City, the Wright Oral School. He 

was superintendent of the Minnesota 

State School for the Deaf for 13 years 

and in 1945 became the third president 

of Gallaudet College. Dr. Elstad is 

treasurer for the Conference of Executives of American Schools 

for the Deaf; chairman of the Board of Directors of the Convention 

of American Instructors of the Deaf; assistant editor of American 

Annals of the Deaf; and a member of the National Forum on 
Deafness and Speech Pathology. 


Dwicut Kerrtu will speak to the Ten- 

nessee Secondary Schools Athletic 

Association on Saturday morning. Mr. 

Keith attended Jefferson County ( Ala- 

bama) High School, where he was 

outstanding in football, basketball and 

baseball. At the University of Alabama 

he majored in English, was elected to 

the senior honor society, and continued 

participation in all three sports. Mr. 

Keith has coached football, basketball 

and baseball in southern high schools 

for nineteen years, and has coached 

at Georgia Tech for seven years. He 

is one of the organizers of the Georgia 

Athletic Coaches Association and since 1938 has served as execu- 

tive secretary of the association and director of the annual 

Coaching Clinic. He also edits the Southern Coach and Athlete. 

Mr. Keith is a member of the National AAU Basketball Rules 

Committee, Chairman of the Southeastern AAU Basketball Com- 

mittee, member of the National Football Writers Association, and 

a member of the National Committee of the Football Shrine and 
Hall of Fame. 


THURMAN SENSING, director of re- 
search for the Southern States Industrial 
Council, will speak to the Friday after- 
noon meeting of the Agriculture section. 
Mr. Sensing is a graduate of Vanderbilt 
University and holds the M.A. degree 
from Peabody College. He served for 


many years as business manager of | 
Peabody College, and was one of the | 


organizers of the Southern Association 

of College and University Business 

Officers. Author of Champ Ferguson— 

Confederate Guerrilla, Mr. Sensing is a 

member of the American Academy of 

Political and Social Science, the Ameri- 
can, Southern and Tennessee Historical Societies, and the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry. He writes the weekly column 
Down South, which appears in many Southern newspapers, and has 
contributed many special articles in the field of economic research 
to Southern-published magazines. 
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Wa ter W. Haart, retired mathe- 

matics teacher, will speak to the 

Mathematics section on Friday after- 

noon. Mr. Hart began tutoring pupils 

and teaching mathematics during his 

senior year at the University of Chi- 

cago in a private high school and the 

University High School. He served as 

head of the department and later as 

assistant principal of Shortridge High 

School in Indianapolis, and at the 

Wisconsin High School of the Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin. Between 1910 and 

1937, Mr. Hart was a member of the 

faculty of the School of Education at 

the University of Wisconsin. He is author of many textbooks in 
the field of mathematics. 


i James L. Hymes, Jr., professor of 
education at Peabody College, will 
address the Friday afternoon meeting 
of the Home Economics section. Dr. 
Hymes holds the A.B. degree from 
Harvard University, and the M.A. and 
Ed.D. degrees from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Before coming to 
Peabody, he was professor of education 
and coordinator of early childhood 
education at State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York. Dr. Hymes is 
vice-president, Association for Child- 
hood Education International, and past 
president of the National Association 

for Nursery Education. He is author of a number of books con- 
cerning early childhood education. 
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Georce H. Reavis, educational coun- 
selor for Field Enterprises, Inc., will 
speak to the Friday afternoon sessions 
of the Administrative and Intermediate 
sections. Dr. Reavis is a graduate of 
the Warrensburg, Missouri, State Teach- 
ers College and the University of 
Missouri and holds the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Columbia University. For 
ten years, he was assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of curriculum de- 
velopment and instruction for the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. He has also 
served as Director of Instruction in the 
State Department of Education in Ohio, 
Dean of the College of Education at the University of Pittsburgh, 
assistant State Superintendent of Schools for the state of Maryland, 
‘ state Supervisor of High Schools in Missouri, and superintendent 
of schools in Cape Girardau, Missouri. Dr. Reavis has served 
widely throughout the country as a curriculum consultant. 





MANUEL BARKAN, assistant professor 
in the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts at Ohio State University, will ad- 
dress the Friday meeting of the Art 
Education section. Mr. Barkan attended 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and holds the B.S. and M.A. degrees 
there. He studied for a year with the 
famous painter, George Grosz, in New 
York. Mr. Barkan has been instructor 
in art education at the School of Design 
of the Toledo Museum of Art and has 
worked as a consultant in industrial 
design. He is co-author of Art Belongs 
to All Children and participated in the 





writing and directed the layout and illustrations of Look Into 
Teaching. He is president of the Art Section of the Ohio Education 
Association, a member of the Executive Council of the Western 
Arts Association and chairman of the Policy and Research Com- 
mittee of the National Art Education Association. 





Some space is still available for 
the TEA tour to San Francisco, leav- 
ing Nashville on June 23, arriving in 


CONVENTION NOTES 


On Friday, March 16, at 6 p.m., there will be a dinner meeting 
of persons interested in the problems of uneducable children re- 
lating to exclusion from school. Miss Gladys Brooks, school psy- 
chologist for the Nashville City Schools, will accept reservations 
for the meeting in the Louisianne Room of the Hermitage Hotel. 
Dr. T. Ernest Newland of the University of Tennessee will lead 
the discussion. 

The Union University Alumni Dinner will be held at the B & W 
Cafeteria on Friday evening at 5 p.m. Reservations may be made 
with Troy Young, Union University, Jackson. 

Alumni of Middle Tennessee State College are invited to an 
informal reception in the Andrew Jackson Room of the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel on Friday at 4 o'clock. 

Persons who attended the Economic Education Workshop at 
Ward-Belmont College in Nashville during the summer of 1950 
are invited to a dinner meeting of that group on Friday evening 
at 5:30 in the Commodore Room of the Andrew Jackson Hotel. 
Reservations should be sent to Mrs. Olive Howard, Clarksville 
High School, Clarksville. 

School Lunch Supervisors will meet as a separate part of the 
TEA for the first time on Friday, March 16. The meeting will 
begin at lunch at 12:30 p.m. in the Louisianne Room of the 
Hermitage Hotel. Dean Jessie Harris, School of Home Economics, 
University of Tennessee, will be guest speaker. Make reservations 
to Miss Mae Nave, 407 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville. 


You’ll Want to Remember 


Annual Convention, Tennessee Education 


Association, Nashville ....................0000....... March 15-16 
Southeast Region, Elementary School 

Principals, Birmingham ..................:.....000 April 19-21 
National Education Association 

ets Wrainey 28 oni... ccc July 1-7 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 

Pittsburgh Prec | a es March 28-31 
International Council for Exceptional Children 

Ee Sonn Al es April 17-20 
Sixth National Conference on Citizenship 

PI, TE Haiie sisses ai sessndsscoelt- cose tpucpsasinte) May 16-20 





Tour to San Francisco 





San Francisco on July 1, leaving 
there July 7 and arriving in Nashville 
July 18. The tour will be by com- 
fortable air-conditioned motor coach, 
with no over-night driving. 

Cost of the tour is $195.00 per 
person (San Francisco accommoda- 
tions are not included) and a deposit 
of $25.00 is required with each reser- 
vation. The deposit will be refunded 


Tour Reservation Form 

Tennessee Education Association 

821 Seventh Avenue, North 

Nashville, Tennessee 

Please reserve space for me on the San Francisco tour, June 23-July 18. 


I am enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event 
I am unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 





in case you cannot make the trip. Name 

A tentative itinerary was included 
in the January issue of THe TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER on page 15. When 


School Address 
Home Address 








Tennessee 





making tour reservations, please use City 
the coupon below. 
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AST fall the West Tennessee 

Region of the Special Educa- 
tion Division, State Department of 
Education held in Memphis the first 
institute for teachers of homebound 
children. 

The program was arranged in such 
a manner as to bring out the avail- 
able resources in Memphis, and re- 
late how these may be used by the 
surrounding counties in helping care 
for the physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 

The institute was opened by Mrs. 
Rose Robinson, who explained the 
methods of cooperation between 
the Department of Education, the 
Department of Welfare, and the 
Department of Public Health. She 
emphasized that referrals of crippled 
children could be made so that all 
the children’s needs could be ful- 
filled. Agreements have been reached 
between these main agencies so that 
the services of all three can be used 
by any one of the agencies in the 
care of crippled children. 


Resources for Children 

Mrs. Robinson discussed the rules 
and regulations governing the edu- 
cation of crippled children in Ten- 
nessee, and pointed out the fact that 
by homebound instruction a child 
could maintain his class standing. 
Here she gave examples of children 
who have completed their entire 
education under such a plan of edu- 
cation, and are now finishing their 
college training. She said, however, 
that the homebound instruction 
should be only a temporary means 
to the ultimate end of re-entrance 
into regular school participation on 
the part of the children. 

Ernest Ball, Superintendent of 
Memphis Schools, welcomed the 
group and addressed them on the 
“Resources available in Memphis for 
Special Education.” Mr. Ball, Arthur 
Rauscher, Supervisor of Shelby 
County Schools, and Dr. L. M. 
Graves, Director of the Memphis- 
Shelby County Public Health De- 
partment, discussed resources 
available in Memphis and Shelby 
County for treatment and schooling 
for special education. 

The second day of the institute 
was spent in part at the Crippled 
Children’s Service Clinic where Dr. 
Talley, the examining physician, dis- 
cussed many types of crippling 


diseases and conditions from the 
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IRL BROWN KRAUSE, JR. 


Regional Consultant, Special Education Division 


medical view. This was followed by 
the Group’s visit to the Memphis 
Speech and Hearing Center, where 
director George Falconer explained 
the services, function, and procedure 
of the center. 

In the afternoon J. E. Hogan spoke 
on the improvements which are 
needed in special education. He 
said that the greatest present need 
is the finding and reporting of the 
crippled children in the individual 
counties, followed by actual instruc- 
tion from the teacher designated as 
instructor of the homebound children 
in that county. He further pointed 
out that success of the program de- 
pended upon the further familiariza- 
tion of parents with the need and 
benefits derived from such instruc- 
tion. It is from these parents that 
demand is made to have something 
done in making the crippled children 
of our state worthwhile and useful 
citizens. 


Hospital Teaching 
The group spent Wednesday 


morning in a comprehensive study 
of special hospital facilities at 
Crippled Children’s Hospital-School. 
Here Miss Elizabeth Speltz demon- 
strated the role played by the physi- 
cal therapist in the treatment of such 
handicaps as polio, cerebral palsy, 
and osteomylitis. Miss Elizabeth 
Withers then demonstrated the oc- 
cupational therapist’s duties in teach- 
ing the cerebral palsied children how 
to do many of the functions most of 
us consider as everyday routine, such 
as self feeding, dressing, tying our 
shoes, and writing. She pointed out 
the great importance in early de- 
termination of handedness, and the 


techniques used to determine this, 
such as finger painting. 


Miss Eunice Graves, the hospital 
teacher, explained the special tech- 
niques and methods used in teaching 
the crippled children. These included 
the use of special large sized chalk, 
crayons, and pencils, the use of read- 
ing stands and tables designed to fit 
on the beds or wheel chairs; methods 
of utilizing one’s natural resources 
to enrich the children’s experiences 
by the use of film, specially designed 
number and word cards made with 
blocks, puzzles, and many other val- 
uable materials. She also showed the 
simple procedure in making many of 
these objects. 


Orthopedic Diseases 


Dr. Alvin Ingram, Campbell’s 
Clinic, spoke to the group on how 
orthopedic medicine and education 
are related in the care of crippled 
children. It must be remembered, 
Dr. Ingram said, that these children 
are handicapped and therefore we 
should not expect them to keep up 
with normal children. To do so 
would only further handicap them. 
Also, he brought out, the use of 
standardized test materials should 
not be used as a gauge in determin- 
ing cerebral palsied children’s intelli- 
gence and achievement as the two 
are now only set up for normal chil- 
dren and not for the handicapped. 


He said that orthopedic diseases 
could be divided into two main 
groups: those that will likely recover 
and those that will likely not recover. 
The diseases he listed under the pos- 
sibility of recovering were: mild 
cerebral palsy, fractures, Perthe’s dis- 
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ease, polio, club feet, and disloca- 
tions. The educator's duty with this 
group is to keep them up with their 
age group. He listed such diseases 
as bone tumors, muscle distrophy, 
severe cerebral palsy, severe polio, 
and arthritis as those from which a 
child is not as likely to recover com- 
pletely from the effects of the crip- 
pling. With these children education 
should above all else provide a means 
of recreation and usefulness to the 
extent possible. 


Shrine Hospital 

Thursday morning the group vis- 
ited the Shrine School for Crippled 
Children, where an entensive study 
was made of the facilities available in 
teaching and caring for these chil- 
dren. Some of the classroom pro- 
cedures used in educating handi- 
capped children were demonstrated. 
It was emphasized that, other than 
the materials used, classes were con- 
ducted very much as other classes in 
the Memphis City Schools. Study 
and recitation periods were carried 
on in the usual fashion, and recrea- 





color contrasts and glare. 

Dr. Roland Myers, ophthalmolo- 
gist, discussed the ophthalmologist’s 
view of education and types of eye 
diseases. He pointed out how the 
teacher can assist the children af- 
flicted with eye diseases, and still 
permit these children to continue 
their education. He discussed a 
number of eye diseases and the pro- 
cedure for care in each, and those 
where glasses would, and would not 
help. 

Mrs. Jewel Turner, Jackson City 
Health Coordinator, spoke on the 








tion about the grounds was per- | 


formed during recess periods. 


The | 


notable differences were the use of | 


larger rooms with space for wheel 
chairs to be placed, use of elevators 
rather than stairs, and more oral 
recitation in place of blackboard 


writing. Individual blackboards were 


used. 


The school also is provided with a | 
physical therapy room where exer- | 


cises and muscle training takes place 
for those children in need of such 
activities. 


The group saw children | 


actually in the process of using the | 


walking rails, graduated steps, and 
standing tables. 
At the conclusion of the visit, chil- 


dren in the upper grades performed | 
a square dance for the group. Of | 


the children performing one was in 
a wheel chair, four were on crutches, 


| two had braces, one was in a leg cast, 


| for the children of Memphis who | 


and several were cerebral palsied. 


Partially Seeing Children 
A visit was paid to Mauro School 
to observe the sight saving class there 


have poor vision. Here the group 
observed the techniques in teaching 
Braille, the usage of clear type books 


| and materials, and the green boards 


| in place of black boards with the use | 
| of paint tones which cuts down on | 
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function of the community in special 
education. Mrs. Turner stressed the 
great emphasis which should be 
placed on the proper handling and 
teaching of these handicapped chil- 
dren. The need for further parental 
education was brought forth, and 
how such private agencies and organ- 
izations as the Lions Club, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Parent-Teachers groups, 
American Legion, Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation, and church groups could 
assist in bringing to light the need 
for further work in this field of edu- 
cation. “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure” certainly ap- 
plies here, as demonstrated by the 
point that the cost of such an educa- 
tional program averages a dollar per 
child as compared to the eleven dol- 
lars cost of later instutionalizing the 
neglected child. 

The group visited Gaylor Psychia- 
tric Clinic, where Dr. Hudson Jost, 
director, presented a talk on the psy- 
chology of the crippled child. He 
empasized the necessity of develop- 
ing the emotional and personality 
side of these children as well as the 
physical and academic side, so that 
they would eventually be able to take 


their places in our society as well- 
adjusted individuals. 

Dr. Jost’s talk was followed by the 
group’s attending the regular Friday 
morning staff meeting concerning the 
cases examined during the past week. 
Here the staff discussed the develop- 
mental history and treatment of 
the children under consideration. The 
discussion was concluded with the 
recommendations and procedure to 
be used for each case. One case 
being closed was reviewed thorough- 
ly, giving the steps in the treatment 
and recovery. Questions from the 
group were answered throughout the 
proceedings. 

Dr. Carl Hookings, Department of 
Preventive Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Medical School, 
gave the final address of the institute 
on preventive medicine in regard to 
crippled children. He said that a 
child goes through four main devel- 
opmental stages when disease is 
likely to be of the most serious conse- 
quence. These were the prenatal 
period when such diseases as measles 
and syphilis of the mother might 
have a great effect upon the child in 
that they produce deafness and con- 
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genital cataracts, the postnatal period 
when the child must become familiar 
with his new environment, the child- 
hood period, when such diseases as 
measles, whooping cough, and scar- 
‘ let fever may leave their ravages 


upon the child by causing sight diff- 


culties, deafness, or cardiac 
disturbances, and the adolescent 
period, when glandular disturbances 
are most likely to occur. 

He stressed the importance of sell- 
ing preventive medicine to parents in 
an effort to prevent the development 
of many of our present day crippling 
diseases. 

The institute was concluded with 
the showing of three films, A Crim- 
inal is Born, Feeling of Rejection, 
and Feeling of Hostility. 


IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Joe K. Brown, Director of Secon- 
dary Schools for Davidson County, 
appeared on the program of the Na- 
tional Secondary School Principals 
Association at its annual meeting in 
New York City in February. 

Morgan Christian, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Dyersburg High School, 
has accepted the position of Regional 
Supervisor of High Schools for West 
Mr. Christian assumed 
his new duties on January 29. With 
his employment, the Division of 
High Schools is fully staffed with 
Ronald Brinkley (Middle Tennes- 
see) and David Adkisson (East Ten- 
nessee ) working under the direction 


| of R. R. Vance, State Supervisor. 
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Internal Accounting Practices 


In the High Schools of Tennessee 


HIS study was made during the 

school year 1948-1949 but was 
based on information covering the 
school year 1947-48. The informa- 
tion covered in this study was 
secured primarily by means of a 
questionnaire which was sent to all 
three and four year public high 
schools as listed in the Tennessee 
Graded List of Approved High 
Schools. There were 424 such schools 
and 327 schools responded (77.1 per 
cent). At least one high school in 
ninety-two of the ninety-five counties 
responded to the questionnaire. 

Internal Accounting is the ac- 
counting carried on within the indi- 
vidual high school for funds raised 
directly by and through the school. 

Centralized Internal Accounting is 
a system of accounting in which all 
funds raised by the school are 
handled by a central school treasurer 
who is custodian of these funds and 
who is responsible for receiving them 
from the various activities. He makes 
payment of all accounts on presenta- 
tion of invoice or bill by the various 
activities. 

Decentralized Internal Accounting 
is a system of accounting in which 
each organization or activity is re- 
sponsible for its own funds and its 
own treasurer keeps all records of 
collection and disbursement. 


Type of Accounting Used 


Of the schools giving a usable 
statement, 197 high schools (60.2 per 
cent) used a centralized accounting 
system, while 130 high schools (39.8 
per cent) used a decentralized ac- 
counting system. The study also re- 
vealed that as the size of the school 
increases there is a greater tendency 
to use a centralized accounting sys- 
tem. As the amount of funds raised 
by a school increases there is a def- 
inite tendency to use a centralized 
accounting system. Of schools raising 
$2500 or less, 52.3 per cent used 
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QUILL E. COPE 
Principal, White County High School 


centralized accounting; of schools 
raising above $15,000, 95.5 per cent 
used centralized accounting. 


Centralized Accounting 

Of the schools reporting a central- 
ized accounting system, 40 per cent 
carried all of the following activity 
accounts: Athletics, fees, class funds, 
annual funds, school paper, club 
funds, and student activity fees. The 
principal is responsible for operating 
the accounting system in 61.1 per 
cent of all schools studied. Other 
significant facts revealed: 1. The 
principal signs all checks in 69.7 per 
cent of all schools studied. 2. Ninety- 
five per cent of the schools pay all 
bills by check. 3. Ninety per cent of 
the schools pay accounts only on 
written statements of amounts due. 


Decentralized Accounting 

The activity accounts ordinarily 
used in a decentralized accounting 
system are similar to the ones used in 
a centralized system. The principal 
usually looks after the athletic fund; 
a teacher is usually responsible for 
fees, annual funds, and band funds. 
A student officer is usually respon- 
sible for class funds, club funds, and 
school paper funds. In 67.2 per cent 
of the schools the principal makes 
regular reviews of accounts, but only 
47 per cent of the schools give a 
receipt for funds received. 


Financial Responsibility 

Schools that use centralized ac- 
counting systems have an audit made 
in 22.7 per cent of the schools while 
only 8.1 per cent of the schools using 
decentralized accounting have an 
audit made. 

Schools that use centralized ac- 
counting systems require the cus- 
todian of funds to be bonded in 7.6 
per cent of all cases reporting while 


only one school out of 129 had a 
bonded custodian when the decen- 
tralized system was used. 

Schools that used centralized ac- 
counting systems made annual fi- 
nancial reports to the board of 
education in 46.2 per cent of all cases 
while only 27.1 per cent made reports 
when decentralized accounting sys- 
tems were used. 


A Good Internal Accounting 
System 

A study was made of authoritative 
opinion to determine the sound prin- 
ciples of internal accounting. Among 
the principles on which there was 
substantial agreement are the follow- 
ing: 
; The system should be central- 
ized. 

2. The custodian of funds should 
be bonded. 

3. All accounts should be audited 
at regular intervals. 

4. Reports of all receipts and ex- 
penditures should be made available 
to all persons who might have any 
interest in them. 

5. The elements of the accounting 
system should be simple but should 
be adequate to protect the school 
funds, and to protect all school per- 
sonnel charged with responsibility 
for school funds. 


Conclusions 


According to the five principles of 
a good internal accounting system 
established by authoritative opinion, 
the high schools of Tennessee do not 
show a favorable picture. 

A small majority of the schools 
reporting state that they use a cen- 
tralized accounting system. Few 
schools have a bonded custodian of 
funds. Very few schools have an 
audit made of their funds. A large 
minority of the schools state that they 
make an annual financial report to 
the board of education. A majority 
of the schools appear to meet the 
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criterion of a simple system of ac- 
counting but when the factors of 
fund protection and personal pro- 
tection are added, many schools do 
not meet this standard. 
Recommendations 

The following changes, which are 
in conformity with the accepted prin- 
ciples of internal accounting as set 
forth by accepted authorities in 
school finance and school administra- 
tion, would do much to improve 
internal accounting systems in Ten- 
nessee’s schools. 

1. A uniform system of internal 
accounting should be established for 
all high schools of the state and the 
system should provide the following 
minimum requirements: 

a. A centralized accounting sys- 
tem 

b. A bonded custodian of school 
funds 

c. An annual audit by an inde- 
pendent auditor, and paid for by 
the board of education 

d. An annual report of all re- 
ceipts and all expenditures of the 
school. This should be filed with 
the board of education and the 
state department of education. 

2. Until such time as the state de- 
partment of education can set up a 
uniform system, school principals 
should be required by local boards 
to inaugurate a system covering the 
basic principles outlined above. 

3. School principals should incor- 
porate the principles outlined above 
in their internal accounting systems 
regardless of regulations of higher 
authorities. The principal needs this 
protection for the sake of his own 
reputation. 
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“Honest, Miss Brown, we didn’t know it 
was yours!” 
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S. E. TORSTEN LUND 


Associate Professor of Education, 


What Has Happened to Uur Holding Power? 


Table 1 


Approximate Holding Power of Tennessee Public Schools, 1937-38 
and 1948-49 
(Second Grade Enrollments Taken as 100%) 


University of California Grade White Colored Total 
NCE again we are studying the 1987-38 1948-49 1937-38 1948-49 1937-38 1948-49 
effectiveness of our public i 173% 128% 214% 142% 181% 130% 
school in terms of its retention 2 100 100 100 100 100 100 
power. The current emphasis onedu- 3 100 95 96 93 99 95 
cation for life adjustment quickly 4 97 89 92 91 96 90 
brings forth the fact that many of. 5 90 86 82 87 89 86 
our children do not stay in school 6 82 78 71 78 80 78 
long enough to secure much benefit 7 74 72 60 70 71 72 
from improvements in the curricu- 8 66 65 50 61 63 63 
lum. g 53 53 35 50 50 53 
Some years ago, the writer made 10 41 42 24 37 38 4l 
a rather extensive study of the public 11 32 33 18 29 80 82 
school holding power of Tennessee 12 25 29 14 21 24 27 
and other Southern states. The find- Grad- — 25 — 18 _ 24 
ings for Tennessee were reported in uate 
Table 2 the University of Tennessee News- 


Public School Holding Power for 1948-49 
(Fifth Grade Enrollment 100%) 


Grade White 
5 100% 
6 90 
7 83 
8 75 
9 62 
10 48 
ll 89 
12 33 
Graduate 29 


Colored Total 
100% 100% 
90 90 
80 83 
70 74 
57 61 
42 47 
34 38 
25 82 
21 28 


letter for March, 1939. Using the 
latest available report of the Tennes- 
see State Department of Education, 
calculations were made to determine 
the holding power of the Tennessee 
public schools as of 1948-49. The re- 
sults obtained appear in the table 
below, compared with the figures 
reported earlier for the school year 
1937-38. 

A study of Table 1 shows improve- 
ment, though less than one would ex- 





be the be Oe Ee of Oe 


The Presidency of our Association 
is always a distinct honor, and in- 
dicates a certain confidence in the 
one elected to that office. 

I am entering upon these addi- 
tional duties with gratitude, and a 
deep sense of their responsibilities 
and my own limitations, but I have 
an abiding faith in each of you, faith 
in our future, and a desire to serve 
our common interests to the full 
measure of my capacity. 

When our nation is forced to gear 
itself for the eventualities of war, we 
are not unaware that the years im- 
mediately ahead will mean many 
readjustments of our manner of life. 
Great sacrifices will have to be made. 
Greater responsibilities will be ours. 
But new opportunities for service 
will be our privilege. We are con- 
fident that the teachers of Tennessee 
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will rise to the emergency, assume 
gladly the greater responsibilities, 
and by their understanding and 
devotion will welcome the opportu- 
nities to build confidence, hope, and 
purpose in the appointed destiny of 
men. 

We must all be alert to the rightful 
claim of public education in times of 
radical change, and in the essential 
sacrifices that are imminent we must 
not permit the training of our youth 
to go by default. It has been the 
practice in the past to apply the ax 
to education first. To continue to 


ignore the inherent claim of educa- 
tion in this emergency is the height 
of stupidity and the sure road to our 
dissolution. The conflict going on is 
for the minds and loyalties of men. 
Education of youth is a necessity for 
the preservation of our ideals. 


We 





must not be derelict in our duty and 
convictions to proclaim loud and 
long the rights of childhood in the 
economics of these times. 

We all are grateful to Governor 
Browning for his wholehearted com- 
mitment to support our Tennessee 
Education Association program in 
the Legislature. Its enactment into 
laws seems assured, but let us not be- 
come inactive. Let us keep alive in 
the minds of our legislators and 
people the urgency of its passage in 
total. 

With the enactment of this legisla- 
tion for the youth of our State we 
need not to be reminded of the per- 
sonal obligation of every one of us 
to work with renewed energy and 
zeal to make the results exceed the 
commitment. 

With faith in every one of you and 
faith in our success I dedicate myself 
to this service. 


Milton —_Stainilion 
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pect. Improvement for the colored 
pupils is quite marked particularly 
for the higher grades. However, 
there is a possible source of error 


which may unduly depress the per- 
centage of those surviving each grade 
above the second. Children enrolled 
in grade 2 were born during a period 


Table 3 
High School Holding Power for 1948-49 


White 

100% 
78 
63 


Grade 


Colored Total 
100% 100% 
75 77 
59 62 
43 52 
37 46 





Evaluation and Adjustment Series 


or 2 O 


GENERAL EDITOR: Walter N. Durost 

COORDINATOR FOR LANGUAGE ARTS: Harry A. Greene 
COORDINATOR FOR SCIENCE: Victor H. Noll 
COORDINATOR FOR SOCIAL STUDIES: Erling M. Hunt 


A uniform, integrated program of measurement for high 
schools. Carefully constructed, valid, and reliable tests in the 
various high-school areas, designed for the most efficient and 


practical use by the teacher, the guidance counselor, and the 


administrator. 


Now Ready 


XOoop 


Dunning Physics Test 


Anderson Chemistry Test 

Crary American History Test 

Cummings World History Test 

Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathematics 


Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 
Lankton First-Year Algebra Test 


Nelson Biology Test 


<Zrprwzezon 


Read General Science Test 
Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test 
Snader General Mathematics Test- 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 


BY Hildreth anp Griffiths 


Valid and reliable tests for children at the end of kindergarten 
or the beginning of first grade that determine readiness to 
do first grade work. Forms R and S now ready. 


44| West Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 3 


Ted R. Ray, Mgr. 


Cecil R. James, Rep. 


of high birth rate, while those in 
grades 8-12 were born when the birth 
rates were lower. Therefore, if the 
birth rates in Tennessee followed 
closely those for the United States 
as a whole, the base figure in this 
study (for 1948-49) is too high, and 
the resulting survival percentages too 
low. Hence the enrollments were 
calculated again, using the 5th grade 
as the base, or 100%. The results 
are set forth in Table 2. 


It is apparent from Table 2 that 


_ school mortality is consistently high 


above grade 5 until the senior high 
school is reached. However, only 
one-third survive to enter the 12th 
grade. Improvement in Negro sur- 
vival rates is marked, and only 
slightly below that of the white pu- 
pils. 

Since the writer is especially in- 
terested in the high school, Table 3 
sets forth the 1948-49 experience, 
using the enrollment in the 9th grade 
as the base, or 100%. 


The figures in Table 3 can be con- 
sidered fairly accurate for the white 
pupils, indicating that approximately 
one-half who enroll in the 9th grade 
survive to graduate from the high 
school. However, since the accuracy 
of this method depends on a large 
number of cases, and since the total 
enrollment for Negro pupils in the 
Tennessee high schools ranged from 
about 6000 in grade 9 to 2,200 for 
those graduating, the possible range 
of error in the case of the colored 
high school pupils is considerably 
higher than for white pupils, since 
the latter numbered five to seven 
times as many. 

Examination of various published 
studies of the holding power of our 
United States high schools indicates 
that, though we have made steady 
progress, much remains to be done 
before we will achieve approximation 
of the goal: “Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 
(Continued from page 9) 


be quite difficult to find teachers 
properly trained to teach certain 
courses in the industrial arts field. 
However, an effort should be put 
forth to find them. 


Nursing Education 

High on our priority listing must 
be placed those courses designed to 
help prepare girls to be nurses. How- 
ever much we may not want to think 
of disaster’s coming to us, we must 
be realistic and know that the Amer- 
ican people are not immune to dis- 
aster. In the event that atomic bombs 
should be dropped on American 
cities or on plants manufacturing 
vital war materials, we must expect 
that people will get hurt and need 
hospitalization. Wounded men are 
being sent back from Korea and will 
doubtless in days to come be sent 
back in unceasing and increasing 
numbers. Trained nurses are needed, 
and more of them will be needed. 

Even if a girl takes this valuable 
training and is not afforded an oppor- 
tunity to use it in time of war, nurs- 
ing is a great and highly honorable 
vocation, and she will find numerous 
opportunities to alleviate human suf- 
fering in time of peace. Hence, high 
school principals should begin to tell 
their high school girls about the need 
for trained nurses and encourage 
those who have the requisite interest 
and aptitude to take those courses 
(home economics, biology, chemis- 
try, etc.) which will best prepare 
them for this work of service to 
humankind. 


Citizenship Training 

Fifth on my priority listing, and 
not necessarily in order of prefer- 
ence, I place strong emphasis upon 
an effective program of citizenship 
education. You will remember that, 
under the authority of an act of the 
Seventy-Fourth General Assembly of 
1945, the State Department of Edu- 
cation conducted a comprehensive 
state-wide survey of public education 
in Tennessee. The State Department, 
with the generous and able assistance 
of thousands of professional and lay 
people throughout the state, carried 
on this survey during the calendar 
years of 1945 and 1946. The results 
of this survey were published and 
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TRUE = FALSE ? 


It’s ““O.K.” for girls to play basketball 
on “those days”’ 


FALSE: As a teacher, you know that 
basketball is one of the more strenuous 
sports a girl should “by-pass” during 
her menstrual period. 

But it’s surprising how many young- 
sters don’t know where to draw the line 
on their activities at “that time of the 
month” because they have been mis- 
informed — or perhaps un-informed— 
about the subject of menstruation. 

To help these girls—and all girls— 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
bookiet on“‘Growing Upand Liking It.” 

Full of sensible advice and attrac- 
tive illustrations, this 29-page booklet 
explains “growing up” in a simple, 
friendly way—but so accurately that 
it’s been approved by doctors. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains why comfort, protection and 
size are so important in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
three sizes—now ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, discreet-shape box.) 

Mail coupon below for as many free 
copies as you wish! 


New educational portfolio 
for teachers 


As an additional teaching aid, Modess 
will send you, free, a complete Educa- 
tional Portfolio. It contains a teaching 
guide, large anatomical chart, two 
booklets about menstruation and cards 
for re-ordering any of the material. 
Just check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It”;____Educational 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) . 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 6166-3, Milltown, N. J. 


copies of 
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disseminated in a bulletin entitled 
“A Study of Tennessee’s Program of 
Public Education.” 

You will further remember that 
one chapter of the report deals with 
“Instruction” and that one section of 
this chapter deals exclusively with 
“Citizenship.” Most of ,us cannot 
avoid recalling that the citizenship 
instruction picture at that time was 


a gloomy one. After a lapse of ap- 
proximately five years, a second sur- 
vey of citizenship instruction was 
carried on during the latter part of 
the calendar year 1950 and the first 
few days of the calendar year 1951. 
A careful analysis of the results of 
the two surveys will reveal the fact 
that the state’s public schools, both 
elementary and high, have made 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





1587-Wm. Shakespeare 
was living 


1620- Pilgrims land 
at Plymouth 


1776-Declaration of 
Independence 


1807-1st Steamboat 
regular service 


1861-Abraham Lincoln 
was President 


1917-U.S. entered 
World War | 


1950-Tree harvested 


PuorTo by courtesy 
of Epwarp HINES 
LUMBER Co., 
Chicago. 
























Hitching Your History Lessons to a Tree 


Here’s real link to Past—tree alive in Shakespeare's time, still living, 1950 


The mighty Douglas fir in the above 
photograph was 363 years old when 
cut down last year. Its rings record its 
age as is the way with trees. 


In our Pacific Northwest you can see 
forests of these giant fir trees 300 to 
500 years old. The oldest on record, 
1400 years. 


America also has fabulous sequoias 
between 3000 and 4000 years old, 
that were “young in King Solomon’s 
time”; old gnarled cypress trees esti- 
mated to be 1300 years old. Oaks and 
elms can bring history closer, too. 


Millions of busy people daily enjoy 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM for the fine little lift 
it gives. Try it yourself after a heavy day. See how the 
bit of sweet and pleasant chewing help brighten things. | 
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if further interested, Tree-Ring Society at 
Univ. of Arizona, has 18 page pamphlet 
DATING PREHISTORIC RUINS BY TREE-RINGS, 
illus. 35¢—; Univ. of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5, has thrilling illus. 49 page booklet 
TREES OF MT. RAINIER NAT’L PARK 75¢—; 
Calaveras Grove Assoc., Stockton, Cal. has 
STORY OF CAL, BIG TREES, 44 exciting pages, 
illus. $1—; Am. Forestry Assoc. 919 17th St. 
N. W. Wash, D. C. has 111 page illus. spiral 
bound TREES EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
KNOW (trees by age, historic people, events, 
fascinating facts) 50¢—; Supt. Doc., Wash., 
D. C. has 52 page reprint TO KNOW the 
TREES (165 varieties) —and 36 page THE 
GIANT sEQuoiAs of Cal.—both illus., 15¢ ea. 
Western Pine Assoc., Portland, Ore., has free 
list of 74 folders, booklets, teaching aids. 












significant improvements in their cit- 
izenship instruction programs within 
the five-year period. Nevertheless, 
there is plenty of room for additional 
improvement. 


Teach Americanism 


In time of national stress, a people 
becomes increasingly conscious of 
the character and stability of its citi- 
zenship. Those exhibiting unpatriotic 
and communistic tendencies inimical 
to the American way of life are soon 
singled out and exposed to the cen- 
sure of the American public. In time 
of comparative peace and prosperity 
we are prone to take our good citi- 
zenship for granted, whereas in time 
of unrest and depression we are 


| quick to detect those whose citizen- 


ship is not simon-pure and does not 
appear to possess the sterling worth 
which we normally expect to find. 

Our country and our state need, as 
never before, the undivided loyalty 
and the unselfish and constructive 
service of every one who calls him- 
self citizen. As one prominent Ten- 
nessee educator said a few years ago, 
“Teach all that you want to teach 
about communism, Fascism, Nazism, 
or any other of the pernicious isms; 
but, above all, teach Americanism.” 
The strength and the unity of our 
people, in today’s crisis as in all 
others, depend largely upon the char- 
acter and efficacy of our citizenship 
instructional program. Therefore, I 
recommend that Tennessee’s high 
school forces promptly address them- 
selves to the task of buttressing their 
citizenship instruction, remembering 
always that an intelligent, well- 
informed, and emotionally stable 
citizenship is one of the surest guar- 
antees of the continuity of our prized 
freedom. 


More Thoroughness 


Last and sixth on my priority list- 
ing, I have no hesitancy in placing a 
thoroughness of instruction such as 
we have not heretofore known. On 
account of military urgency, our high 
schools were encouraged during 
World War II to take some educa- 
tional short cuts in order to hasten 
the preparation of boys for active 
service in the armed forces. Not all 
of these short cuts were educationally 
sound. It is doubtful whether they 
actually resulted in the accelerated 
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training which they purported to 
bring about. Our high school in- 
structional program should be char- 
acterized more by thoroughness than 
by acceleration. 

I am speaking of thoroughness in 
every high school subject-matter field 
and not in just those fields which 
have usually been considered as 
bearing a direct or indirect relation- 
ship to the preparation of boys for 
some phase of military service. We 
have enough shallow, shoddy think- 
ing in our country today; such think- 
ing results in the formation of 
half-baked ideas dangerous to the 
preservation of the security and 
strength of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. We have had enough half- 
hearted achievement on all levels; 
such achievement results in the 
weakening of our whole social, eco- 
nomic, political, and national defense 
structure. 


No Time to Relax 


A time of crisis and emergency is 
no time for the relaxation of stand- 
ards of accomplishment in our high 
schools. On the contrary, during such 
a time the need for clear and sane 
thinking is more imperative than ever 
before, and the need for whole- 
hearted and superior achievement 
on the part of our student personnel 
must be recognized as conductive to 
wholehearted and superior achieve- 
ment in the interest of the national 
welfare. 

In summary, I have offered six 
suggestions which, I am certain, will 
help the high schools of Tennessee to 
make an effective response to the 
current international crisis,—a crisis 
unmistakably bearing the earmarks 
of a Third World War. 


1. Stepping up our health and 
physical education program 

2. Intensifying our mathematics 
and science instruction 

3. Broadening our industrial arts 
offerings 

4. Including in the curriculum 
those courses designed to help girls 
meet requirements for admission to 
schools of nursing 

5. Building up a strong and func- 
tional citizenship program 

6. Encouraging thoroughness of 
achievement in every phase of school 
life and work. 
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Unto the least of 
these... 


CRAVOLA © 


ClASS1OON 
Pryect 


teen years old, he went hunt- 

ing with his brother. His 
brother accidentally shot him in the 
hip, almost severing the sciatic nerve, 
{ and it looked as if Robert's future 
was that of a hopeless cripple. 


Pm 


KEY TAGS—Trace cookie cutters 
on heavy white cardboard. Cut out, | 
punch a hole, and decorate or letter 
with “Crayola” to indicate where 
each key belongs. For example, for 
the garage, draw a car or wheel. 
For the kitchen, a stove or fry pan, 
etc. Or decorate 
tags with a pretty 
design and use , 
them for shade 
pulls. “Crayola” 4 
Crayons come in 

boxes of 8, 12, 16, ] 
24 and 48 colors. ; 


County physician, he was advised to 
seek further treatment which seemed 
impossible because of the drain on 
his farmer father’s finances. Fortu- 
nately, the Shriner's Hospital in 
Greenville, South Carolina, was able 
to accept him as a patient and he 


responded well. 


Robert continued his studies while 
out of school. Mrs. Rose Perry, 
teacher of home-bound children in 
Washington County, was his teacher. 
He will be graduated from high 
school this year, and plans to enter 
the University of Tennessee. 

But that is not the point of this 
story. Almost two years ago, Robert's 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 











father gave him a calf. He fed and 














“Peggy's doing fine in her classes . . . two boy friends in math and four in economics” 








Reprinted from This Week Magazine. Copyright 1950 by the United Newspapers Magazine Corvoration 





HEN Robert Bacon was thir- | 


After treatment by a Washington | 











cared for the animal and, around 
Christmas time, sold it for $275. He ( 
immediately took the money to Major 
Cy H. Lyle, the man who was re- 
sponsible for his admission to the : 
Shriner's Hospital, and asked that he 
send the money to the hospital. 
Major Lyle explained to the 18- 
year-old youth that such repayment 


























7 
was not necessary or even customary. , 
Robert said, “But I want to do it.” 

So the gift from young Robert will P 
be used to help make other crippled J 
children walk again. t 
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DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Films are 16mm sound,: black-and-white, 
classroom-tested, and may be secured 
from local distributors: Fot those you 
are unable to locate, send the coupon 
below to Mrs. Pellett. 


THE Fun OF MAKING FRIENDS 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 

When a feller needs a friend-at 8, or 9, 
or 10, he sometimes wonders what to do. 
Joey, in this film, gives pointers to start 
the fun. Joey spells four secrets of making 
friends with his printing set, then follows 
them to new discoveries. Good questions 
lead the audience to creative thought. 
Ideas and attitudes are basic for friends 
of all ages, but the situations and the 
vocabulary are for elementary school chil- 
dren. 
Anpy’s ANIMAL ALPHABET 
10 min., color, March of Time Forum Films 

From Aoudad to Zebra the Bronx Zoo 
tells the alphabet as Andy Orangutang 
guides the tour and the New York Zoologi- 
cal. -Sociéty’s photographer adds _ well- 
chosen visual humor and good close-ups. 
ABC blocks introduce live animals from 
every continent, and artist’s drawings 
simulate pages of a child’s book. Although 
it’s planned for youngsters’ enjoyment, in- 
teresting facts add information some adults 
might find new. 
PaInTING (Series of 3 films) 
10 min., Young America Films 

LEARNING TO UsE Your Bnrusu, in this 
series for beginners of any age, shows how 
to hold and use a brush in practice strokes, 
and in combinations of strokes to make 
pictures. For you who paint for fun or as 
a hobby the film says to paint just what 
you see or to arrange your picture of things 
you'd never see. in an interesting, pattern— 
just as long as you enjoy doing it. You'll 
learn to appreciate the work of painters 
and recognize their skills. LEARNING TO 
Mix Cotors, 5 min., color, demonstrates 
and defines as it shows secondary colors 
made from primaries, and how varied 
proportions make different tones. PAINTING 
Soi Forms, 10 min., using opaque colors, 
explains that highlights help give depth to 
flat shapes. Paints for you a ball, an apple, 
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Mrs. Dorothea. Pellett 

501 Lincoln 

Topeka, Kansas 

Please ask the producers to send me 
information as to where I may secure 
the following films. 

Name 
Subject taught 
School address 
School name 
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a.pear, a banana, and a bowl, to show the 
white highlight nearest the light and 
shaped to conform with the object’s shape, 
with color gradually darkening parts far- 
ther from the light. All three films based 
on Paul Hartley's “How to Paint.” (Harper 
and Bros. ) 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
20 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
It’s not the Stuart face in this film but 
it is the man, Washington, leader and clear 
thinker who set the foundations for the 
American spirit of freedom and progress, 
whose problems at the birth of the young 
Republic are shown to be similar to those 
of today. Taking highlights from his 
public life, from surveying to the Fare- 
well Speech, the film shows the warm 
human quality of the farseeing man of 
conviction. He quoted: “In a democracy 
there will be differences of opinion; deci- 
sions are inevitably slow to arrive, but 
there will always be freedom.” The film 
has many uses for high school and adult 
discussion groups, for study in social and 
political sciences and psychology. The 
form of the biographer itself is of literary 
and dramatic interest. This is true also 
of ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 20 min., excel- 
lent companion film, giving contemporary 
understanding of state and political prob- 
lems at the beginning of bipartisanism in 
the new Nation. Jefferson, Burr, and 





Washington, as well as Hamilton are 
characterized in their places of power and 
position as the true episodés reveal mean- 
ings to help us remember from the past, 
not its ashes, but its flames. 
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out the oil and grease. 
become bright and clear. 
SUN RAY is a modern reno- 
vating polish. It cleans gymna- 
sium floors, sealed wood, waxed 
or finished surfaces. 
Order from 
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The ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-8 


| Pupil’s and Teacher’s Editions 
Jones * Maloney * Morgan ° Landis 


A NEW approach to health education. 


A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, 
mental, emotional and social health. 


The FIRST series with a built-in program of recreatory ac- 
tivities .. . games and stunts that motivate good health prac- 
tices and insure a functional health program. 


Consider These Features 














Health Activities 
Home-School Cooperation 
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With the ACE. 


WILLA SELVEY 


March is convention month. The 
TEA will be meeting in Nashville, 
March 15 and 16, and ACEI con- 
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Borrow the fast, confidential, and 
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vention will be held in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, March 23-28. 

The Tennessee state ACE will 
have a luncheon meeting March 16 
at the Maxwell House at 12:30. Dr. 
Robert Grove, Administrative Assist- 
ant, Chattanooga Public Schools, will 
be the guest speaker. The past presi- 
dents of ACE will be honored guests. 

Does your branch plan to send 
delegates to the ACEI Convention 
in Seattle? How about a report from 
the delegates represented? Those of 
us who attended the ACEI Conven- 
tion in Asheville last year envy all 
of you who are Seattle-bound this 
month. 

Mary Sneed Jones, State Publica- 
tions Chairman asks if you have read 
the 1950 Study Conference report. 
It is now available for one dollar. 
As you know, the theme of this con- 
ference was Using What We Know 
for Children in the School, the Home, 
the Community. You will want to 
read the many interesting articles in 
this report. 

Since ACE members are anxious 


Se Fes bm 14 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 


| will be of professional interest to educators. 


| supply store. 
| desired, use the coupon below. 


This listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. You will 
want to check and compare these items 
with others to be found in your school 
If unable to find the products 
Your re- 
quest for information will be forwarded to 
the producer. 

Minimum Essentials of English Grammar 
chart was developed by an English teacher 


| to make English easier to teach. The 


author has composed on one sheet all the 
elements of grammar together with an 


| example on each. The student may place 
| this sheet in his binder and use it quickly 


| supplement to any text. 


and effectively for reference and as a 
Fifty cents each, 
quantity discount. Wall size, 36” x 50” 
unmounted $3.00. 

Three new safety advancements intro- 
duce the 1951 Trip-L-Safe Pioneer school 
coaches. They are Super-Guard frame, 
Safe-T-Shield paneling and Unibilt body. 
There is more length, width, and head 
room in the new models plus numerous 
refinements in styling and interior appoint- 
ments. 

The Conference Teaching Desk features 
a curved, overhanging surface measuring 
30” x 50” around which 3 or 4 students, 
parents or administrators may be comfort- 


to stimulate thinking rather than . 


advocate fixed practices, won't you 
explain and sell at least two ACE 
publications to some parent or 
teacher during the month of March? 
Providing for Continuous Learning 
is the title of the first 1951 ACEI 
membership bulletin. Both parents 
and teachers will find this bulletin 
helpful. Order your copy through 
the publications representative of 
your branch or from ACEI Head- 
quarters, 1200 Fifteenth Street, NW, 
Washington 5, D. C. Price seventy- 
five cents. 

The publicity and social commit- 
tees of the Davidson County Branch 
have been particularly active. The 
publicity committee worked with 
school chairmen collecting money for 
the CuiLpHOop EpucaTion subscrip- 
tions and ACEI memberships. 
Twenty-eight schools responded with 
seven memberships, including the 
magazine and thirty-six subscriptions 
for CHILDHOOD EpucaTion. The com- 
mittee has displayed bulletins at the 
ACE meetings, the Middle Tennes- 





ably seated. Among the teacher-tested 


features are: Two-drawers for personal 
effects; a deep-drawer for teaching mate- 
rials; and a bottom panel to keep dust out 
of the drawer case. 

Ceramic Kit contains everything the 
beginner needs for creating and glaze 
decorating lasting ceramic objects such as 
bowls, ash trays, vases, figurines, right in 
the kitchen. Kit contains 4 Ib. package 
clay, modeling tools, 8 glaze colors, 2 
brushes and a fully illustrated instruction 
book. Retails for $5.95. 

Paper-Mate Pen is on the market with 
a chemical discovery that ends ink stains. 
It cannot smear, blot or transfer. The ink 
dries immediately on contact with air; is 
permanent for records, and superior to 
U. S. Bureau of Standards requirements, 
according to the manufacturer. Will write 
four months of everyday use and refills 
are easy to insert. Retractable pens retail 
at 97 cents, refills at 49 cents. 


| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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see meeting and have arranged a 
display for the TEA meeting. The 
social committee gave a morning 
coffee and musical program at the 
Colemere Club, Nashville, early in 
December. 

Dr. Ina Corrine Brown, professor 
of social anthropology, Scarritt Col- 
lege, spoke at the January meeting of 
the Oak Ridge Branch. Dr. Brown’s 
topic was The Relation of the Physi- 
cal and Social Sciences. She stressed 
the great need for more research in 
the social sciences and the applica- 
tion of these findings to our present- 
day social institutions. 

In February the Children’s Mu- 
seum, sponsored by the Oak Ridge 
Branch, celebrated its second birth- 
day. A silver tea was held in honor 
of the occasion. Miss Choo Chungil, 
a University of Tennessee student 
from Korea, spoke. An exhibit of 
Korean arts and crafts was featured. 

The Union City Branch had as 
guest speaker for their February 18 
meeting Ruby Smith, Murray State 


College. Miss Smith’s topic was 
Good Teachers for Elementary 
Schools. On March 13, Dr. Andrew 


W. Halpen, University of Tennessee, 
will address the group on Fostering 
Mental Health in the Classroom. 
We are happy to report that Car- 
roll County has recently organized a 
new branch of ACE at Huntingdon. 
Henderson County based their 
program for the year on the pam- 
phlet, Some of the Things We Want 
for Tennessee’s Children, prepared 
by the Southern Association Co- 
operative Study in Elementary Ed- 
ucation. In a recent meeting, Miss 


MOORES REPLACES 
McCAIN 


| 
Miss Elizabeth McCain, president | 


of the Tennessee Education Associa- 


tion in 1948, and formerly director of | 
child adjustment in the Memphis | 


City Schools, has been appoinied 


Judge of the Memphis Juvenile | 


Court. She succeeds Judge Camille 
Kelley who retired on December 1. 


Miss McCain has been active in the | 
TEA and WTEA for a number of | 
years and her removal from the field | 
of public education causes genuine | 


regret over the state. 


Miss Catherine Moores succeeds 
Miss McCain as director of child ad- 
justment in the city schools. Miss 
Moores has been associated with the 


Memphis Board of Education for the | 


past four years as psychometrist for 
the Veterans Administration Guid- 








LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Harrogate, Tenn. 


Summer Session 


- dune 6-August 24 


Fall Term Sept. 17 
Regular College Courses- 
Teacher Training Program 


For Information Address: 


DR. W. I. JONES 


Administrative Secretary 














Louise Oakley, Supervisor of Union | 


City Schools, gave a discussion and 
demonstration of Grouping for Bet- 
ter Reading. 

The Paris 


and Henry County | 


Branches held a joint Christmas | 
dinner meeting at the Greystone Ho- | 
tel. Dr. Harry Sparks, Murray State | 


College was the guest speaker. 
Toward Security for Children was 
the theme of their February program. 
This program was presented by 
parents. 


Home and School, and Mrs. W. S. 
Evans on Security Through Religious 
Training. 

See you at the Maxwell House 
March 16! 
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Mrs. R. H. Rhodes spoke | 
on Security Through Training in | 
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896 Pages 
Over 80,000 Entries 
One Alphabetical Listing 
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810 Broadway 





THORNDOTKE-BARNHART 
COMPREHENSIVE DESh DICTIONARY 


by America’s Foremost Lexicographer, 


CLARENCE L. BARNHART 
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For Home, Office, Students, Gifts 


Regular Edition, Thumb-Indexed 
Flexible De Luxe Gift Edition 


The Methodist Book Store 


$2.75 
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ATHLETICS 


(Continued from page 11) 


TEACHERS 
Sell the new Heritage Family Bible to am- 
plify your income during school year. Pre- 
pare yourself for big summer season earn- 
ings. Write for sales plan. Heron-Lee Dis- 
tributing Co., 2807 No. Grand Ave., St. 
Louis 7, Mo. 


RETIRED? 
Answer or answer 


Need more income? Start the flow, 
Drop a line to Paul Oddo. 


how sports fit into our educational 
scheme, yet in our own clinics we 
make the same mistake. 











Poor Sportsmanship Results 


The epidemic of attacks on officials 
—many of them incited by the actions 
of school people, I am sorry to say— 
and the display of poor sportsman- 
ship on the part of players, coaches 
and spectators have made those 
charged with the responsibility of 
administering our high school sports 
realize that a coach must teach more 
than the technical know-how of the 
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NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 










DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 

COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 

steel ; formed plywood ; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 : 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Take time to save time. Look over 
the advertisements in this issue to see 
| what products or services you can use 
to good advantage. For the quickest 
response, write directly to the adver- 
tiser mentioning this magazine. Or, 
use the convenient coupon below. 





59b The Case for the “Ten-Twenty” is 
more than a brief for the American 
Seating Company’s newest desk with 
level, 10° and 20° top positions. This 
booklet includes a quick summary of 
the studies of the Texas Inter-Pro- 
fessional Commission on Child Devel- 
opment, which showed that children 
in thousands of classrooms are being 
exposed to glaring or insufficient light 
and to harmful posture with attendant 
visual focusing problems. Included 
also is a list of reference books related 


Send for Catalogu: to lighting, seating, posture and child 
development. (American Seating 

Company ) 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 60b Train and Engine Books for Children 


—a 24-page bibliography dealing ex- 
clusively with books for children. 
Books about trains or engines, or both, 


OKLAHOMA CITY + CHATTANOOGA 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 


Easy!-Private! 
Dp from = Chicago 1, Illinois 


need money — amount $50 to $300— 
out and mail this ad for com lete details of confidential 
ROW BY a © co-signers, no endorsers. | 
vate hool 


game he coaches. Technical training 
that ignores everything except win- 
ning ball games fades into the “might 
makes right” way of thinking very 
easily. Our boys and girls are en- 
titled to better training than this. 
The high school coach is the key 
man in our sports program, and [| 
think there is room for considerable 
improvement in the training of these 
men. We need to formulate an 
athletic philosophy which will be in 
keeping with the fundamental pur- 
poses of education. And we need to 
have all those connected with our 
athletic activities not only to accept 
such a philosophy in theory, but in 
practice, too. 





for children below teen age included. 
Title, author, publisher, price, descrip- 
tion, and grade level suggestions given. 
Designed as a guide to library reading 
and as a buying guide. One to a 
teacher. (Association of American 
Railroads ) 


51b New Mexico, the Land of Enchant- 
ment is a 32-page illustrated booklet. 


52b Historical Trails Through New Mexico 
is an illustrated map, 17 x 22 inches. 

53b Official Highway Map ef New Mexico 
(New Mexico State Tourist Bureau ) 


30b Educational Portfolio contains teach- 
ing guide, large anatomical charts, two 
booklets on menstruation and cards 
for re-ordering more free material. 
Useful for group discussion. (Personal 
Products Corporation ) 


31b See all the World here in America— 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. Eight 
feet long. Lithographed in full color. 
Shows 9 outstanding beautiful spots 
in America, compared with similar 
spots in other parts of the world. 
Includes 4 lesson topics. One to a 
teacher (Greyhound Lines) 


35b Literature on the RCA “400” projec- 
tor, describing its ease of operation, 
brilliant picture and true-to-life sound. 
(RCA Victor ) 
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Dear Editor: 


It has been brought to our attention 
that you published an article in your De- 
cember issue by Mr. David J. Harkness of 
the University of Tennessee, mentioning 
our chart entitled “The Kingdom of Child- 
hood.” 


We have received considerable requests 
for the chart from your readers, and would 
appreciate receiving a copy of the Decem- 
ber issue. 

MouriE. HEIsE 
Promotion Department, 
Woman’s Day 


We are more than happy to send the 
magazine for letters like this one prove to 
us what we tell other people—you read the 
Teacuer. Bless all of you who requested 
charts! 


Dear Mary Helen: 


It has been called to my attention that 
in my article which you carried in the 
December issue I incorrectly stated that 
Woman's Day Magazine would send free 
a pictorial chart titled “The Kingdom of 
Childhood.” This chart is available at the 
cost price of 10 cents each, plus 15 cents 
for postal and handling charges. I regret 
the error and shall appreciate your cor- 
recting this information. 

I am glad that teachers and librarians in 
the state have been requesting the ma- 
terials which I listed and am happy to 
help supply them with useful informa- 
tion. 

Davip J. HARKNESS 
Extension Librarian, U.T. 
Correction noted. Thank you, sir. 


Dear Miss Crawley: 

It seems to me that the enclosed article 
shows a decided honor for the teaching 
profession (John Bishop Named Jaycee 
Man of the Year). We all holler that we 
do not have time for community activities. 
John seems to. Maybe grandmother was 
right when she said “if we really want to 
do something we'll find time.” 

John’s a swell fellow. He and his wife 
are from Florida. They have recently 
bought a new house and have a brand 
new son. We're mighty proud to have 
him as part of our faculty and town. 

Mary Burchard 
Union City 
We'd like to add our congratulations to 
Mr. Bishop and to Union City. 


Dear Miss Crawley: 


I was quite interested in the article 
which I believe you wrote regarding the 
publishers’ representatives in the Decem- 
ber issue of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
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From You to Us 


In the first place, I thought it was very 
well done, and in the second place, I ap- 
preciate the attitude which it represents. 

We are continuously interested in trying 
to improve the quality of the personnel 
that represent us and the professional at- 


titude of the people whom we have. I am 
sure that an article of this sort will go a 
long way to encourage the very best of 
that endeavor, and I wanted to let you 
know that we appreciate it. ’ 


G. M. Jones 
Row, Peterson and Company 


To Mr. Jones, and to others who have 
written us similar letters, go our sincere 
thanks and best wishes in the work they 
are doing so well. 


RCA’s new 40 0J unior 


(Complete Single-Case Portable) 


i6mm Sound Movie Projector 


The new “400” Junior has all the features 
you have looked for in a 16mm sound pro- 
jector. It is compact and portable. Speaker 
in lift-off cover, projector, and connecting 








cables are all contained in an attractively fin- 
ished lightweight, single-case unit. 

Easy and quick to set up. So simple to 
thread, even a child can do it. Pictures at their 
best in brilliance and contrast. Sound repro- 
duced with dramatic realism and full tonal 
range. Meets every requirement of fully pro- 
fessional quality. Priced within limited budget 
requirements of schools. 







school girl can pick it up 
to place on a table. 


Mail Coupon for complete information. 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, W. J. 


Please send me information on RCA’s new 
“400” Junior 16mm Sound Projector. 
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Teacher Writes a Book 


Up in East Tennessee, a young social 
studies teacher has written his first novel, 
one with a very provocative title. However, 
Elery A. Lay of the Kingsport City Schools, 
explains that his book, THat REEK oF SIN, 
is not a story of unbridled passion. Instead, 
the attractive jacket labels it “a novel of 
love and adventure.” 

While Lay was a student at ETSC, he 
found an old petition addressed to the 
North Carolina Legislature by citizens of 
the State of Franklin. Among the signers 
was “Mary Webster,” but no other refer- 
ence to Mary Webster could he find. 
Determined, probably, that she should not 
be forgotten, Lay made her the heroine of 
a historical novel based on the formative 
years of the state of Tennessee. 

TuHat Reek oF Sin has enough history 
(as well as love and adventure) to make it 
of particular interest to Tennesseans. If 
you don’t find it in your bookstore, write 
the Vantage Press, Inc., 230 West 41st 
Street, New York 18, for a copy at $4.00 
each. 


It Can Be Interesting 

Economics—the science of making the 
money to buy our daily bread—can be 
dry as dust, or it can be a sparkling, inter- 
esting subject. In a new edition of a 
popular textbook, Augustus H. Smith has 
presented the Economics ror Our TIMES 
in a way that will appeal to high school 
students. The book revolves around four 
activities—production, consumption, ex- 
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change and distribution—and has been 
written to include as little theory and as 
much practical application of economic 
principles as is possible. Of particular 
interest to this generation of high school 
students will be the discussion of govern- 
ment in economic life. It is considered 
as a large business corporation carrying 
on many national enterprises. Considerable 
attention is given, too, to future economic 
possibilities growing out of present day 
trends. 

All in all, you could do much worse 
than to order this profusely illustrated 
Economics For Our Times by Augustus 
H. Smith from McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, at $2.60 per copy. 


Science for Our Times, Too 


The revised edition of THE PHysIcaL 
Sciences by Eby, Waugh, Welch and 
Buckingham gives the high school student 
the kind of scientific knowledge that 
everyone needs to understand what makes 
things go in this technical world. It 
explains the workings of various types of 
automobile transmissions, the latest jet 
planes, air-conditioning and electric refrig- 
eration, and how they are governed by the 
laws of physics. It describes the role of 
chemistry in making paper, glass and pot- 








Famous tor Famous Name Shoes 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SHOES 


Lovely to look at... 


Delightful to wear... 


Spring Beauties with wondrous comfort 


Style shown in 
Cherry Red calf 
Admiral Blue calf 
Black Patent 
$14.95 


793-705 Church Street 
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tery, paint, cosmetics, perfumes and medi- 
cines. It tells how principles of geology 
determine our supplies of coal and oil. 
And how climate, rainfall and temperature 
are affected by the fundamentals of mete- 
orology and astronomy. And, in the 
bargain, it is a beautiful book filled with 
meaningful. illustrations. 

Order THE PuysicAL SCIENCES, revised 
edition, from Ginn and Company, Boston, 
at $3.36 per copy. 


Living With Others 


Human behavior is always a fascinating 
subject. In ErrectivE Livinc, C. E. 
Turner and Elizabeth McHose- have given 
a detailed treatment of how to get along 
with other people and, at the same time, 
how to be a wellrounded individual. The 
book is illustrated with photographs which 
did not reproduce too well in the copy we 
have and with excellently done drawings. 
However poor the photographs, the text 
is reliable and complete, from the care 
of the skin to the control of communicable 
diseases. In its third edition, the book 
seems designed for high school students. 
Order from Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 


for $2.40 each. 
AASA Yearbook Is Out 


Wasteful use and wanton destruction 
of natural resources have been matters of 
grave concern to thoughtful Americans 
for a long time. Education must shoulder 
a major -part of the responsibility of bring- 
ing about a prudent use of them in a 
democracy. 

With this in mind, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators — has 
devoted its 1951 Yearbook to CoNnsERvA- 
TION. While it deals primarily with the 
conservation of natural resources, the 
yearbook Commission takes cognizance of 
the interrelationship of human resources 
and cultural patterns in the whole prob- 
lem. It is not a textbook on conservation. 
Rather, it is an administrator’s guide, 
which defines a broad area of school 
responsibility and indicates what can be 
done about it. 

Copies of the 1951 Yearbook, ConsEerva- 
TION, are available from the AASA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D. C., at $4.00 each. 
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Announcing SS 
BOOKS V and VI 


in the 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


YOUR COUNTRY AND MINE (Book VY) integrates high lights of his- 
tory and the economic and geographic characteristics of each region to 
tell about the United States and its Western Hemisphere neighbors. Dis- 
cusses government, schools, churches, etc. Vivid descriptions and inter- 
esting short stories. Stresses planning and working together. 





YOUR WORLD AND MINE (Book VI) brings the world close to the 
pupil. He learns the geographic and historic backgrounds of Eastern 
Hemisphere countries; sees how our ideals of democracy originated in 
Europe. Most important—he gains in understanding of others. 


GINN AND COMPANY 165 wuctiest..n.w. Atlanta 3, Ge 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 




















the 
label 


that means 


. everything 
in quality, workmanship, and design— 
real value for a reasonable price. 
And in every department of 
our shop you'll find sales 


people who are eager to help 





you in every way.. Ai because you love smart things . . 

















(300 All the World Here in Amerttz’” 


® Just off the presses and ready for you is the latest in the 


line of Greyhound’s educational wall displays, See All the 
World — Here in America. Beautifully lithographed in nat- 
ural colors, this 8-foot classroom wall display dramatically 
compares far-away places with America’s scenic wonders. 
It makes a valuable visual aid for teaching many subjects, 
as well as a handsome classroom decoration. In addition 


FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Lesson Topics. Write for vour copy todav! 
Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of ‘See All the y : 
World—Here in America” educational display kit. (One toa 

classroom, please.) 


to the wall display, this kit includes 16 pages of descriptive 
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